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FOREWORD 


The  history  of  the  Lanier  family  in  England  is  that  of  a 
people  in  whom  the  artistic  strain  was  developed  to  a  very  high 
degree,  flowering  in  music  and  painting,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion. 

When  the  family  was  transplanted  to  the  New  World,  the 
hardships  encountered  in  conquering  a  wilderness  and  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  the  abode  of  man,  were  not  conducive  to  the  arts. 
Some  two  hundred  years  passed  before  there  was  evidence  of 
the  artistic  strain  and  then  in  widely  separated  branches  of  the 
family. 

There  was  the  poet,  Sidney  Lanier  of  Georgia,  who  was  also 
a  musician.  Today  there  is  the  musician  and  composer,  John 
Powell  of  Virginia,  of  Lanier  ancestry;  and  the  author,  Dora 
Neill  Raymond  of  Texas,  who  wrote  of  those  renowned  English¬ 
men,  Milton  and  Byron,  as  poets  in  politics. 
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I. 


THE  LANIERS  IN  ENGLAND 

The  name  Lanier  is  derived  from  the  ancient  French  tongue 
and  means  “falcon.”  So  far  as  written  records  show  the  family  is 
of  French  origin,  and  their  home  lay  in  the  Province  of  Gascony 
in  Southern  France.  However,  older  records  speak  of  a  Tuscon 
family  in  Northern  Italy  of  the  same  name,  and  several  genealo¬ 
gists  claim  Italy  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  family,  which 
moved  over  into  France  after  the  Crusades.  This  could  very  well 
have  been  for  even  prior  to  the  Christian  Era  there  was  much 
travel  between  the  countries  that  rimmed  the  Mediterranean. 

The  records  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  show  a 
John  Lanye  living  in  Surry  County  in  1547,  and  a  Nicholas  Le- 
nere  living  in  London  in  1550.  John  Laniere,  the  musician  and 
probable  ancestor  of  the  Virginia  Laniers,  arrived  in  London  in 
1562,  and  very  soon  became  a  “Denizen”  or  naturalized  citizen. 
At  that  time  they  were  called  “Aliens”  as  the  term  Huguenot  had 
not  come  into  use.  Protestanism  began  in  France  in  1555,  and 
and  the  height  of  persecution  was  reached  in  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572. 

John  Lanier,  the  emigrant  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  personal 
charm  as  well  as  musical  gifts,  for  he  soon  found  favor  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  was  made  a  court  musician.  He  died  in 
1572,  and  was  described  in  1577  as  a  “Frenchman,  a  musician,  a 
native  of  Rouen,  and  owner  of  property  in  Hart  Street,  London.” 
Huguenot  Records,  Vol.  102,  page  65,  say  of  him:  “1571.  John 
Laninell,  Frenchman,  musician,  his  wife  and  two  children,  hath 
byn  here  tenne  yeares,  and  are  of  the  French  Church.” 

John  Lainer,  emigrant,  is  thought  to  be  the  father  of  John2 
and  Nicholas2  Lanier,  both  musicians  to  her  Majesty  in  1581, 
John  playing  the  sagabote,  a  kind  of  trombone,  and  Nicholas 
playing  the  flute. 

John2  Lanier,  son  of  the  emigrant  and  court  musician,  mar¬ 
ried  on  October  12,  1585,  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Minories, 
London,  Frances  Galliardo,  daughter  of  Marc  Anthony  Galliardo, 
of  Italy,  also  a  court  musician.  Henry  VIII  sent  to  Italy  for 
Galliardo,  and  he  remained  in  court  favor  under  the  three  suc¬ 
ceeding  sovereigns.  John2  Lanier  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
means  for  he  owned  much  property  in  London,  especially  in  the 
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Parish  of  Olave  on  Hart  Street.  At  that  time  this  was  the  most 
exclusive  section  of  the  city,  lying  east  and  north  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames. 

The  will  of  John  Lanier  of  Camberwell,  of  County  Surry, 
was  dated  November  2,  1616 ;  he  named  wife  Frances,  sons  Marc 
Anthony,  John,  Francis  and  Nicholas;  daughters  Lucretia,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  Judith  Norgate,  wife  of  Edward  Norgate. 

VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE  —  Vol.  32,  page  260. 

Virginia  Gleanings  in  England. 

JOHN  LANIER,  of  Camerwell,  co.  Surrey,  gent. 

Will  dat.  21  Nov.  1616.  To  be  buried  in  chancel  of  Camerwell 
church  near  my  mother  in  law  Mrs.  Marke  Anthony  Galliardello. 
To  my  wife  Mrs.  Frances  L.  messuage  and  tenement  called  Suttie 
Campes  co.  Cambridge  for  life.  To  her  household  stuff  for  life. 
If  she  can  before  her  death  provide  the  sums  of  £40  a  piece  for 
my  3  sons  viz.  Marke  Anthony,  John  &  Francis,  she  to  have  all 
goods  absolutely,  otherwise,  at  her  death,  goods  to  be  equally 
divided  between  my  3  s’d.  sons.  To  my  2  daur’s.  viz.  to  Lucretia 
£50,  to  my  dau’r.  Elizabeth  £50  —  both  being  due  by  bond  from 
my  son  Nicholas  L.  gent  at  their  ages  of  18.  To  sd  2  daur’s  £10  a 
piece  more.  To  my  son  Nicholas  40s.  for  piece  of  plate.  To  my 
dau’r.  Judith  wife  of  Edward  Norgate,  gent.  40s.  for  plate.  For 
poor  of  C  afsd.  10s.  To  my  servant  Katherine  Robinson  6s.  8d.  My 
wife  Frances  L.  to  be  extrix.  Overseers  my  friends  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson,  vicar  of  Camerwell,  Mr.  Peter  Danson,  vicar  of  Cashalton 
&  Mr.  Henry  Harper.  Witnesses:  Henry  Harper,  Roger  Buford. 
Proved  21  Dec.  1616  by  Frances  L.  releict  &  extrix. 

Cope.  124. 


Nicholas2  Lanier  the  first,  son  of  the  Emigrant  and  brother 
of  John  of  Camberwell,  was  also  a  man  of  means.  He  owned  much 
of  East  Greenwich,  Blackhearth,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  This  section  was  south  of  the  Thames  and 
about  12  miles  east  of  the  Tower.  He  was  also  musician  to  the 
Queen.  He  died  February  1633,  leaving  a  wife  Increase,  who  died 
the  following  year  and  was  buried  at  Greenwich  on  May  31,  1634. 
Nicholas  had  six  sons,  only  three  of  whom  survived  him:  John3, 
(died  1650),  Alphonse3,  (died  1613),  Innocent3,  (died  1615), 
Jerome3,  (died  1657),  Clement3,  (died  1661),  Andrea3,  (died 
1659).  There  were  also  four  daughters.  All  of  the  sons  of  Nich¬ 
olas  were  also  court  musicians,  and  some  of  their  children  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  their  posts.  Nicholas2  Lanier’s  home  in  Greenwich  was 
a  family  seat  for  generations. 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  the  English  Laniers  was 
Nicholas3,  son  of  John2  and  Frances  Galliardo  Lanier.  The  Bap¬ 
tismal  Records  of  the  Church  of  Holy  Minories,  London,  are  ex- 
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tant  and  there  we  read:  “Sept.  10,  1588,  Nicholas,  son  of  John 
Lannyer,  Musician  to  her  Majesty.” 

Young  Nicholas  grew  up  in  the  musical  atmosphere  of  the 
court  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  the  accomplishment  of 
great  deeds  was  of  the  very  air  one  breathed.  He  very  early  be¬ 
gan  to  display  the  artistic  talents  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 

We  first  hear  of  Nicholas  at  the  court  of  James  I,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  musician  and  composer.  Particular  favor  was 
shown  him  by  the  King.  Hawkins  said  the  other  court  musicians 
were  neglected,  and  little  favor  was  shown  to  any  but  Lanier.  He 
was  a  composer  of  note,  and  wrote  the  music  for  Ben  Johnson’s 
masques,  “Lovers  Made  Men,”  in  1617,  and  “Visions  of  Delight.” 
Walpole  described  the  Masques  as  being  gorgeous  productions. 

There  was  frequent  mention  of  Nicholas  Lanier  in  Pepy’s 
Diaries,  of  delightful  evenings  of  music  and  art,  at  which  Mr. 
Lanier  was  often  present.  Pepy’s  wrote,  “his  music  puts  me  in  an 
extacy.” 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  that  Nicholas  found  greatest 
scope  for  his  talents.  Walpole  said  of  him  that  “he  was  one  of 
those  artists  whose  various  talents  were  so  happy  all  as  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  Charles  I.”  In  1625  Lanier  was  sent  abroad  by  the 
King  to  purchase  pictures  and  statues  for  a  Royal  Collection. 
This  was  probably  done  upon  the  advice  of  Lanier,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  and  worth  of  the  old 
Masters.  Europe  was  a  rich  and  fertile  field,  and  Lanier  was 
often  able  to  take  his  choice  of  the  world’s  masterpieces.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Italy  gathering  treasures,  and  was  very 
successful. 

Walpole  tells  us  that  the  accomplishments  of  Nicholas  La¬ 
nier  were  varied,  that  he  was  “musician,  composer,  engraver 
and  painter,  and  understands  hands,”  that  is,  could  tell  from 
looking  at  a  picture  the  name  of  the  painter  from  his  study  of 
the  Masters.  He  was  a  connoisseur  of  art,  and  was  considered 
the  finest  judge  of  paintings  of  his  time. 

When  Charles  I  was  beheaded  his  valuable  collections  of 
paintings  were  sold  at  auction,  and  members  of  the  Lanier  family 
purchased  many  of  the  canvases.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Nicholas  followed  the  Stuarts  into  Exile.  At  the  Restora¬ 
tion  in  1661,  the  court  musicians  were  incorporated  a  company, 
of  which  Nicholas  was  named  president  for  life. 

The  last  mention  we  have  of  Nicholas  is  in  1666,  the  year  of 
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Nicholas  Lanier,  By  Van  Dijke 
Entitled,  A  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
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Nicholas  Lanier,  A  Self  Portrait 

1588-1666 


cm 


his  death,  and  we  find  him  moving  in  good  company  and  held  in 
high  regard  by  the  Court  and  his  many  friends.  He  never  mar¬ 
ried  and  died  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

There  is  mention  of  five  portraits  of  Nicholas  Lanier,  one 
by  the  great  artist  Van  Dyke.  There  was  a  portrait  of  Lanier  in 
Charles  II’s  collection,  and  a  self  portrait  hangs  today  in  a  Hall 
at  Oxford,  England.  A  large  painting  by  Van  Dyke  entitled  “A 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  said  to  be  Nicholas  Lanier/’  was  in  the 
art  treasures  from  the  Vienna  Collection  which  toured  this 
country  after  the  close  of  the  second  World  War. 

John  Lanier3,  son  of  John2  and  Frances  Galliardo  Lanier,  and 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Nicholas3,  married  a  lady  named 

Eleanor  - .  In  1625,  about  the  time  that  they  married, 

they  affiliated  with  “St.  Giles  Church,  Cripplegate  Ward,”  and 
both  are  buried  there.  John’s  will  was  recorded  August  1650, 
naming  wife  Eleanor  and  children.  Eleanor’s  will  was  probated 
July  1652,  naming  “son  John,  daughters  Frances  and  Elizabeth; 
John  and  Elizabeth  being  under  18  and  unmarried.” 

VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE  —  Vol.  28. 

VIRGINIA  GLEANINGS  IN  ENGLAND. 


JOHN  LANIER 

Will  dat.  27  Jan.  1649.  My  wife  Ellinor  Lanier  to  be  ex’trix  in 
whatsoever  is  due  to  me  either  in  the  Exchequer  or  the  Great 
Wardrobe  or  the  Treasury  Chamber.  She  to  have  disposing  of  my 
children.  Witnesses:  Edw.  Maylard,  John  Roberts.  Prob.  28  Aug. 
1650  by  Eleanor  L.  relict  &  extrix. 

Pembroke,  135. 


ELINOR  LANIERE  relict  or  widow  of  John  L.,  of  London, 
late  dec. 

Will  dat.  23  April  1652.  To  be  bur’d  in  St’  Giles’  churchyard  where 
my  late  husband  was.  To  my  son  John  L.  ring  etc.,  his  father’s 
picture  &  all  his  books.  To  my  dau’r.  Frances,  silver  porringer 
etc.,  moneys  at  my  present  chambers.  To  my  dau’r.  Elizabeth, 
Spanish  silver  dish  etc.  Whereas  there  is  due  to  me  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Harris  for  so  much  goods  of  mine  as  he  hath  now  in  his 
hands,  £70,  same  to  my  dau’r.  Frances  for  maintenance  of  my 
younger  dau’r.  Elizabeth.  To  my  mother  my  deathshead  ring, 
v^neif^s  tnere  is  an  estate  fallen  to  me  by  death  of  my  kinsman  Mr. 
John  Woodburne,  which  is  yet  in  dispute,  what  is  due  to  go  be¬ 
tween  my  three  children  John,  Frances  &  Elizabeth,  And  whereas 
my  late  husband  Jo.  L,  left  me  his  executrix  &  bequeathed  me  his 
whole  estate  &  several  sums  still  due,  same  to  sd.  three  children 
equally,  John  &  Elizabeth  being  under  18  &  unmarried.  My  son  in 
law  Thomas  Hubbard  to  be  ex’or  &  Mr.  Ambrose  Jennings,  of 
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London,  merchant,  to  be  overseer.  Witnesses:  Will.  Lullingden, 
Richard  Seaman.  Prob.  22  July  1652  by  Thomas  Hubbard,  the 
ex’or.  Bowyer,  150. 

Jerome3  Lanier,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Nicholas  and  Increase 
Lanier,  lived  at  the  ancestral  home  of  Greenwich.  John  Evelyn 
tells  of  visiting  him  at  his  home  and  of  seeing  his  wonderful  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings.  Jerome  and  his  brother  Clement  were  among 
the  purchasers  at  the  sale  of  Charles  Ls  Royal  Collection. 

Jerome  died  in  1657,  but  some  member  of  his  family  occu¬ 
pied  the  Greenwich  home,  for  Nicholas3  placed  his  famous  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  there  also. 

Another  Nicholas  Lanier,  who  was  born  in  1568  and  publish¬ 
ed  two  volumes  of  etchings  was  probably  a  cousin  of  this  family 
of  Laniers.  A  person  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Lanier  was  buried 
at  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  November  4,  1646. 
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II. 


THE  LANIERS  IN  VIRGINIA 

Leaving  the  English  family  with  the  death  of  Nicholas3  in 
1666,  we  turn  to  Virginia. 

The  first  recorded  Lanier  in  Virginia  is  one  Marc  Lanier 
whose  name  definitely  places  him  as  the  son  or  grandson  of  John 
and  Frances  Galliardo  Lanier  of  London.  In  a  land  patent  of 
1652  it  is  stated  that  Marke  Lanier  was  one  of  ten  persons  trans¬ 
ported  into  Virginia  by  Edward  Cole.  Marc  Lanier,  son  of  John 
and  Frances  Galliardo  Lanier,  would  have  been  seventy  or  more 
years  of  age  at  this  time;  rather  old  for  a  Virginia  adventurer; 
so  it  is  more  probable  that  this  Marc  was  a  grandson.  He  married 
Barbara - ,  and  left  a  son,  Daniel  Lanier. 

JOHN  LANIER,  the  VIRGINIA  EMIGRANT. 

A  land  patent  of  1657  states  that  John  and  Lucreese  Lanier 

were  transported  to  Virginia  by  Howell  Price,  (Clerk  of  Chas 
City  Co.).  There  is  considerable  conjecture  as  to  where  this 

John  fits  into  the  English  Lanier  Family.  Lucretia  is  named  as  a 
granddaughter  of  John2  and  Frances  G.  Lanier.  She  could  have 
married  a  first  cousin,  son  of  her  uncles  Marc  or  Francis  Lanier ; 
or  one  of  her  cousins,  a  grandson  of  Nicholas  and  Increase  La¬ 
nier. 

The  fact  that  a  member  of  the  family,  Mark  Lanier,  had 
“ventured”  to  Virginia,  no  doubt  led  the  young  couple  to  do  like¬ 
wise. 

John  Lanier  next  appears  in  a  suit  of  inquest  regarding  the 
accidental  death  of  his  baby  Catherine.  There  was  no  “ordeal  of 
the  bier”  or  “trial  by  touch,”  though  one  occurred  in  Charles 
City  two  years  before.  In  all,  there  were  only  three  or  four  such 
trials  in  Virginia.  In  England  the  last  recorded  instance  was  in 
1668.  Among  the  fragments  of  Charles  City  records  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inquest.  It  reads:  “June  5,  1665,  a  Jury  to  inquire 
and  examine  ye  cause  of  the  unnatural  death  of  Katherine  ye 
daughter  of  John  Lanier  do  find  and  return  ye  verdict  (as  we 
have  discovered  by  proof e  and  circumstance)  that  the  s’d  instant 
of  May  the  s’d  child  being  layed  on  a  bed  to  sleepe  (and  none  by 

to  take  care  of  her)  tumbled  by  reason  of  the  heat  till  she  came 
under  a  rayle  fastened  to  the  bed’s  side,  where  with  the  face 
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downward,  she  re’d  her  accidental  death,  having  the  body  over 
the  bed,  and  hanging  by  the  head  stifled  against  ye  bed  and 
clothes.”  (Va.  Mag.  Vol.  42,  page  42) 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  emigrant  John  died  early,  and 
the  John  who  figures  in  the  family  story  was  born  in  England 
in  1655,  being  two  years  old  when  he  arrived  in  Charles  City 
County  with  his  parents. 

John  Lanier  was  one  of  those  Virginians  who  was  an  active 
participant  in  that  turbulant  era  known  as  Bacon’s  Rebellion. 
The  Susquehannah  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  were  well  known  to 
Virginians  through  their  fur  trade,  being  runners  who  bought 
furs  regularly  from  the  Occaneechi  at  the  juncture  of  Dan  and 
Staunton  Rivers,  for  the  Dutch  of  New  York.  Suddenly  the 
Susquehannahs  began  to  attack  the  outlying  settlements,  mur¬ 
dering  the  people  and  plundering  the  farms.  When  the  Virginians 
appealed  to  Governor  Berkeley  for  armed  aid  to  drive  them  off, 
he  refused,  probably  because  of  his  own  lucrative  fur  trade. 

In  their  exposed  position,  being  frontier  country,  the  men  of 
Charles  City  County  met  and  appointed  two  of  their  number, 
John  Lanier  and  John  Woodlief,  to  go  to  Jamestown  and  formally 
request  Berkeley  for  aid  and  defense.  The  Governor  flew  into  a 
towering  rage  and  called  the  two  men  “fools  and  loggerheads.” 
The  men  of  Virginia  then  took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and 
under  Bacon  pursued  and  drove  off  the  Indians.  John  Lanier  is 
listed  among  those  who  encamped  at  Jordon’s  Point,  but  his 
name  does  not  appear  among  the  unfortunate  ones  upon  whom 
Berkeley  wrought  his  vengeance. 

Whether  this  John  Lanier  was  father  or  son  cannot  at  this 
late  day  be  definitely  determined,  but  he  was  most  probably 
the  son  who  was  born  in  London,  in  1655. 

Shortly  after  the  Rebellion,  John  Lanier  married,  and  while 
the  name  of  his  wife  is  not  known  there  is  strong  reason  for 
thinking  that  she  was  a  Miss  Sampson,  judging  by  the  names 
and  ages  of  her  children.  Several  members  of  the  Sampson  family 
were  then  in  Virginia,  and  Robert  Sampson  was  at  this  time 
living  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  virtually  a  neighbor.  The  names 
of  John’s  sons  indicate  such  a  marriage:  —  Robert,  born  1678; 
John,  born  1680;  and  Sampson,  born  1682.  John  Lanier  married 

secondly  the  widow  Sarah - ,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 

Sarah  born  1686,  (married  a  Brewer),  and  a  son,  Nicholas  La¬ 
nier,  born  about  1690. 
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In  the  Land  Patent  Office  at  Richmond  is  recorded  a  land 
grant  to  John  Lanier:  “November  14,  1683.  To  Peter  Wyche  and 
John  Lenear  is  granted  1,482  acres  in  Charles  City  County  on 
ye  south  side  of  James  River,  for  the  transportation  of  34  per¬ 
sons.” 

Charles  City  County,  one  of  the  original  shires  of  Virginia 
established  in  1634,  embraced  lands  on  both  sides  of  James  River. 
With  the  increase  of  inhabitants  the  county  was  divided  in  1702, 
the  lands  lying  south  of  the  river  becoming  Prince  George  Coun¬ 
ty. 

John  Lanier  now  became  an  inhabitant  of  Prince  George 
and  there  his  will  was  recorded  in  1719.  He  left  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  to  carry  on  his  line. 

WILL  OF  JOHN  LANIER. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  John  Lanier,  in  the  county  of 
Prince  George,  being  very  weak  and  ailing  in  Body  but  in  perfect 
mind  and  memory  thanks  be  given  unto  God  therefore  it  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  all  men  once  to  dye,  I  do  make  and  ordain  this  my 
last  will  and  testament  and  etc. 

First  I  give  to  my  son  Robert  Lanier  one  shilling. 

Secondly  I  give  to  my  son  John  Lanier  one  shilling. 

Thirdly  I  give  to  my  son  Sampson  Lanier  one  shilling. 

Fourthly  I  give  to  my  daughter  Sarah  Brewer  one  cow  and  heifer 
3  years  old. 

Fifthly  I  give  to  my  grandson  John  Lanier,  son  o,f  Nicholas  Lanier 
my  son,  a  feather  bed,  bolster  and  blanketts  and  rugs  all  new  and 
good,  and  a  small  gun  well  fixed,  and  I  give  to  him  two  pewter 
dishes  and  Bason  and  one  Chest  with  Lock  and  Key  and  Six  Spoons, 
one  iron  pot  and  pot  hooks,  and  frying  pan  and  a  small  pair  of 
Stillyards  and  two  Combs  and  a  young  horse  of  3  years  old  and 
three  sheep. 

Lastly  I  give  to  my  son  Nicholas  Lanier  all  the  land  which  I  now 
live  upon,  and  all  my  land  on  the  Otterdams,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  forever.  And  I  give  to  my  son  Nicholas  all  my  moveables 
and  immoveables. 

I  do  make  my  son  Nicholas  Lanier  my  whole  and  sole  exe¬ 
cutor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  As  witness  my  hand  and 
seal  this  5th  of  January,  1717. 

John  Lanier 
sealed  with  red  wax 

Witnesses: 

William  Peebles 
Henry  Peebles 
Thomas  Burrows 

Above  will  was  proven  in  Court  and  probated  April,  1719. 

There  was  constant  communication  between  the  infant  col¬ 
ony  of  Virginia  and  the  mother  Country,  much  coming  and  going 
back  and  forth.  Many  of  John  Lanier’s  neighbors  and  associates 
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knew,  or  knew  of  the  London  Laniers,  their  talents  and  their 
favor  under  four  sovereigns.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  his 
sons  marrying  into  well  known  English  families  like  the  Byrds 
and  Washingtons.  A  historian  writing  of  the  family  said,  “they 
were  Virginia  farmers  of  ancient  Huguenot  origin  who  had 
prospered  and  made  good  marriages.”  (Starke) 

1.  Robert  Lanier  (born  1678)  married  Priscilla  Washington, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Washington  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Jordan  of  Surry  Co.  Robert  lived  the  life  of  a  Virginia  planter 
of  early  1700,  growing  tobacco  on  his  plantation  which  he  mar¬ 
keted  to  British  merchants  along  James  River.  He  probably 
served  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  presiding  over  county  courts, 
and  as  a  Vestryman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Robert  and  Priscilla  W.  Lanier  made  their  home  in  Surry 
County,  where  Robert’s  will  was  recorded  in  1756,  naming  three 
sons:  John,  Thomas  and  Robert  Lanier. 

(For  Washington  family,  see  later.) 

2.  John  Lanier  (born  1680),  married  Elizabeth  Bird,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bird  who  was  only  son  of  William  Bird  of 
Charles  City  County,  a  man  of  some  prominence  in  both  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  England.  This  William  Bird  family  is  of  interest  be¬ 
cause  its  record  gives  an  insight  into  the  close  relations  between 
the  Englishman  in  Virginia  and  the  Englishman  at  home.  (Va. 
Mag  Hist.  Vols.  41  &  42.) 

William  Bird  of  Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  planter,  of¬ 
ficial,  was  probably  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1654.  He  was  no 
doubt  a  close  kinsman  of  the  William  Byrd  of  Westover.  William 
and  John  Bird  were  the  children  of  Thomas  Bird  (or  Le  Brid)  of 
Broxton,  Cheshire.  Thomas  Bird  had  married  his  first  cousin, 
Elizabeth  Bird,  daughter  of  his  uncle  John  Bird  of  London.  This 
John  Bird  of  London  was  a  goldsmith,  and  the  grandfather  of 
the  John  Bird  who  married  Grace  Stegg,  sister  of  Thomas  Stegge. 

William  Bird  established  himself  on  the  south  side  of  James 
River,  in  Martin’s  Brandon.  He  appears  first  in  the  records  as 
Mr.  William  Bird  and  Mr.  William  Bird  he  remained.  He  was 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Vestry  in  1661. 

When  Mr.  Thomas  Stegg  was  bound  for  England  in  1661,  he 
asked  that  Mr.  William  Bird  be  appointed  on  the  commission  of 
Peace  to  fill  his  place. 

In  December,  1661,  “Thomas  Sadler  and  Thomas  Quinny, 
citizens  of  London,  constitute  William  Bird,  planter  living  at 
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Martin’s  Brandon,  scituate  on  James  River  in  Virginia,  their 
true  and  lawful  attorney.” 

There  is  an  interesting  connection  here,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Quinny  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  Richard  Quinney  who  married 
Judith  Shakespeare,  a  sister  of  the  author,  William  Shakespeare. 
And  John  Sadler  was  Mr.  Quinney’s  father-in-law,  and  also 
brother-in-law  to  John  Harvard,  founder  of  Harvard  College  in 
Massachusetts. 

Thomas  Stegg,  who  was  leaving  for  London  in  1661,  and 
asked  that  William  Bird  be  appointed  in  his  place,  was  a  man  of 
force  and  vision  and  knew  how  to  create  a  fortune  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  He  established  a  trading  station  at  the  falls  of  James  River 
(where  Richmond  now  stands)  and  carried  on  an  extensive  fur 
business  with  the  Indians.  He  did  not  always  wait  for  the  Indians 
to  bring  the  pelts  to  him,  but  travelled  into  the  wilderness,  seek¬ 
ing  them  out  in  their  villages.  Young  William  Byrd  of  England 
succeeded  to  this  lucrative  business.  In  1671  agents  of  Col. 
Abram  Woods  reported  that  “Mr.  Byrd  and  his  great  company” 
were  but  three  miles  away  from  the  Tolera  Indian  towns  (now 
Salem,  Virginia). 

The  name  of  William  Bird’s  wife  is  not  known.  They  had  an 
only  child,  Thomas  Bird,  who  died  in  1680,  leaving  daughters, 
Mary;  Tabitha  and  Elizabeth. 

John  Lanier  (son  of  the  Emigrant)  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Bird,  were  the  parents  of  four  sons:  Robert  Lanier;  Thomas 
Bird  Lanier,  married  Ann  Maclin;  Lemuel  Lanier,  married  Han¬ 
nah  Peters;  and  Benjamin  Lanier,  married  Elizabeth  Warren. 
Benjamin’s  daughter,  Elizabeth  Warren  Lanier,  married  Mat¬ 
thew  Redding  and  was  the  great  great  great  grandmother  of 
Rear  Admiral  Royal  Rodney  Ingersoll,  (1847-1931),  U.  S.  Navy. 
The  Rear  Admiral’s  son,  Admiral  Royal  Eason  Ingersoll,  U.  S.  N. 
and  his  wife  Louise  Ingersoll,  are  compiling  a  complete  and 
thorough  history  of  the  Lanier  family,  and  to  them  I  am  indebt¬ 
ed  for  much  kindly  assistance  in  compiling  this  brief  account  of 
the  Laniers. 

Benjamin  Lanier,  through  his  son  Lemuel  Lanier,  was  also 
the  progenitor  of  Mrs.  Dora  Neill  Raymond,  of  Texas  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

3.  Sampson  Lanier  (later) 

4.  Nicholas  Lanier  (1690-1770),  fourth  son  of  the  Emigrant 
John,  was  the  father  of  four  sons:  John,  William,  Nicholas  Shep- 
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pard  and  Thomas  Lanier. 

Thomas  Lanier,  born  1722,  married  in  1742,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hicks,  and  moved  to  Granville  County,  North  Carolina  to  make 
his  home.  Of  his  eight  daughters,  Sarah  Lanier  married  Colonel 
Robert  Williams  of  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia;  and  their 
great  granddaughter,  Lily  Kerr  Connoly  married  James  Turner 
Morehead,  son  of  Governor  John  M.  Morehead,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  James  T.  Morehead,  established  the  first  textile  mill  at 
Leaksville,  N.  C.;  and  there,  in  his  chemical  research,  he  first 
produced  acetylene  gas  and  calcium  carbide,  the  chemical  element 
upon  which  the  industrial  empire  of  Union  Carbide  is  founded. 
The  son,  John  W.  Morehead,  Jr.,  has  presented  to  North  Carolina 
the  Planetorium  of  Chapel  Hill;  the  daughter  Kerr  Morehead 
Harris,  of  Danville,  was  the  first  judge  of  the  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  Court  in  Virginia,  —  a  lovely  able  woman. 

Another  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Hicks  Lanier  of 
Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  was  Rebecca,  who  married 
Colonel  Joseph  Williams  and  became  the  parents  of  Rebecca 
Williams  who  married  John  Wimbush  of  Virginia.  Rebecca  La¬ 
nier  Wimbush  was  the  ancestress  of  John  Powell,  the  distin¬ 
guished  pianist  and  composer. 

Mr.  John  Powell,  who  now  lives  quietly  at  his  home,  Long¬ 
ways,  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  composers  to  make  effective  use  of  American  folk  music.  In 
1920  he  wrote  “Negro  Rhapsody”  which  he  played  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  as  soloist  with  the  New  York  Symphony,  conducted  by 
Walter  Damroch.  It  was  the  first  comprehensive  and  consistant 
treatment  of  negro  themes  in  symphonic  style  and  made  a  deep 
impression  both  here  and  abroad. 

“Powell’s  last  great  symphony,  based  on  folk  music,  was 
given  in  1947.  This  outstanding  piece  of  America’s  creative 
music  is  the  ideal  of  a  truly  national  idiom.”  (Spaeth). 
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III. 


SAMPSON  LANIER 
1682-1743 

Sampson  Lanier,  third  son  of  John  Lanier,  Emigrant,  was 
born  in  1682,  in  Charles  City  County,  and  married  about  1704, 
Elizabeth  Washington,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Washington 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Jordon,  of  Surry  County. 

Sampson  Lanier  lived  the  life  of  a  country  squire  and  tobac¬ 
co  planter  of  Southside  Virginia  in  early  1700.  He  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  relatives  and  friends,  also  owners  of  slave  tobacco  planta¬ 
tions,  and  together  they  lived  a  wholesome  worthwhile  life  pleas¬ 
antly  interspered  with  social  gatherings.  Sampson  marketed  his 
tobacco  along  James  River,  where  he  purchased  supplies  for 
his  plantation.  He  and  Richard  Burch  served  as  school  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  County,  at  an  early  date.  He  was  also  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  presiding  over  the  courts;  and  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Andrews  Parish,  setting  an  example  of  good  morals  for  the 
community,  looking  after  the  poor  and  orphans,  and  seeing  that 
boundary  line  trees  were  well  blazed,  to  prevent  boundary  dis¬ 
putes. 

Sampson  married  properly  a  young  lady  of  his  own  social 
standing,  Miss  Elizabeth  Washington,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard 
Washington  and  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  John  Washington,  the 
Emigrant.  Sampson  Lanier  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Washington 
Lanier,  had  issue  five  sons: 

1.  Thomas  (born  1707),  married  Ann  Maclin;  issue:  Jacob, 
William,  Drury,  Benjamin  and  Thomas  Lanier. 

2.  Richard,  married  Ann  Pettway. 

3.  Sampson,  married  Elizabeth  Chambers ;  issue :  Lewis,  Bur- 
well  and  Buckner  Lanier. 

4.  Lemuel  Lanier,  born  about  1720.  (later) 

5.  James  Lanier  married  Mary  Cook  and  moved  to  Rocking¬ 
ham  County,  North  Carolina.  Among  others  they  had  issue: 
James,  Jr.,  born  1750,  who  married  Mary  Chalmers  and  were  the 
grandparents  of  Mr.  James  D.  F.  Lanier,  of  New  York,  the 
wealthy  philanthropist. 

The  youngest  child  of  James  and  Mary  Cook  Lanier  was 
Sampson  Lanier,  born  1770  in  Rockingham  County,  where  he 
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also  made  his  home.  “Here  he  bred  horses  and  fox  hounds  and 
lived,  if  not  like  an  English  country  gentleman,  at  least  as  a 
Virginia  one.”  (Starke) 

Sampson  married  Betsy  Massey  in  1790,  and  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  Sterling  Lanier  who  moved  to  Georgia,  married  Mary 
Fulwood  and  had  a  son,  Robert  Sampson  Lanier.  While  a  student 
at  Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia,  Robert  married  Mary 
Anderson,  a  very  devout  young  woman,  and  they  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  two  poets,  Sidney  Lanier  (1842-1881)  and  Clifford 
Lanier.  The  sons  described  their  father  as  a  man  of  literary 
attainments  and  exquisite  taste. 

The  prose  and  poetry  of  these  two  distinguished  Lanier 
brothers  expressed  the  thought  that  “at  the  heart  of  all  things 
religion,  philosophy  and  poetry  are  one,  —  the  conception  of  the 
philsopher  and  the  intuition  or  the  poet.”  Now,  after  two 
hundred  years  in  America,  the  artistic  strain  was  blossoming 
forth  again  in  two  Lanier  brothers. 

Though  Sidney  Lanier’s  health  was  broken  by  the  hardships 
of  four  years  of  conflict  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  life  long  passion  for  music  and  poetry  with  the  gallant 
courage  of  sheer  manhood.  While  first  flutist  in  the  Peabody 
Orchestra  of  Baltimore,  which  provided  his  family  a  livelihood, 
he  applied  himself  with  unflagging  zeal  to  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  1879  he  became  lecturer  of  English  literature  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  two  years  later  passed  away, 
thirty  nine  years  of  age. 

The  high  ideals  of  Lanier’s  prose  and  poetry  refresh  the 
spirit  like  a  cleansing  breeze  from  heaven  in  today’s  doubts  and 
darkness.  His  Marshes  of  Glynn  and  the  Song  of  the  Chatta- 
hooche  are  among  the  dearest  treasures  of  American  Song. 

(Note)  —  The  poets  are  described  as  men  of  gentle  courtesy 
and  great  kindliness.  These  qualities  are  demonstrated  in  the 
consideration  shown  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lanier  to  my  request  for 
aid  when  seeking  family  history.  I  was  very  young  when  I  made 
my  appeal  and  this  Mr.  Lanier  sensed  at  once.  In  his  reply  was 
a  gentle  rebuke  for  my  pride  of  life.  He  wrote :  “I  doubt  not  that 
the  Laniers  have  blue  blood,  but  the  younger  generation  should 
be  more  concerned  with  so  living  as  to  give  proof  of  this  to  the 
world.”  And  then  most  generously  he  sent  to  me  the  notes  com¬ 
piled  by  his  brother  Sidney,  while  writing  a  history  of  the 
Lanier  family  for  the  financier,  J.  D.  F.  Lanier.  I  believe  Mr. 
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Sidney  Lanier  at  the  time  he  compiled  the  family  sketch,  was 
teaching  English  literature  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  from  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Stuart  Eras,  he  assembled  references  and  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  gifted  Laniers  at  Court,  which  give  a  fair 
picture  of  the  part  played  by  the  family  in  England  for  a  centu¬ 
ry. 

These  notes  I  have  used  in  telling  this  story,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Lanier  for  his  kindness. 

WILL  OF  SAMPSON  LANIER 
Brunswick  County,  Book  2,  p.  52. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Sampson  Lanier,  of  Parish  of 
St.  Andrews,  Co.  of  Brunswick,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

I  give  to  my  son  Thomas  Lanier  the  tract  of  land  whereon  I 
now  live  containing  150  acres  —  it  is  my  desire  that  my  wife 
should  have  the  use  of  the  Plantation  whereon  I  now  live,  with 
the  land  on  the  east-side  of  the  branch  during  her  natural  life, 
making  no  waist  on  the  same.  I  also  give  unto  my  son,  Thomas, 
Five  pounds  cash  and  all  my  copper  tools. 

I  give  unto  my  son  Sampson  Lanier  one  negro  man  called 
Mirego,  my  wife  to  have  the  labour  of  the  said  negro  during  her 
widowhood. 

I  give  unto  my  son  Richard  Lanier  2  cows  &  calves,  2  sows  & 
pigs,  feather  bed,  bolster,  a  blanket  &  rugg,  &  a  pair  of  sheets, 
two  pewter  dishes,  3  pewter  plates,  one  good  chest,  I  iron  pott, 
also  1  negro  woman  named  Jude,  my  wife  having  the  labour  of  the 
said  negro  woman  during  her  widowhood. 

I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Eliza  Burch  one  negro  girl  called 
Moss. 

I  give  unto  my  son  Lemuel  Lanier  one  negro  girl  called  A gge, 
one  feather  bed  and  bolster,  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  rug,  and  a  blanket, 
two  pewter  dishes,  and  three  pewter  plates,  two  cows  &  calves, 
one  heifer,  one  young  mare,  bridle  and  staddle,  and  all  the  hoggs 
that  is  called  his,  and  a  gang  of  hoggs  that  used  with  the  same, 
one  iron  pot,  one  frying  pan. 

I  give  to  my  son  James  Lanier  2  cows  &  calves,  2  sows  & 
piggs,  2  pewter  dishes,  2  pewter  plates,  1  iron  pott,  1  young  mare, 
1  small  saddle  and  bridle,  1  feather  bed,  bolster,  1  pair  of  sheets, 
a  rugg  and  a  blanket,  and  one  negro  man  called  Randal  to  him  & 
his  heirs,  but  Lamuel  Lanier  to  have  the  labour  of  the  said  negro 
till  my  son  James  comes  to  the  age  of  21  years. 

I  give  my  beloved  wife  Twenty  Pounds  Cash,  which  she  hath 
in  her  possession  to  her  &  her  disposal,  and  also  let  the  use  of  all 
the  remainder  part  of  my  estate  to  my  beloved  wife  during  her 
natural  life,  or  widowhood;  and  after  her  death  or  marriage,  I  give 
all  that  part  of  my  estate  to  be  equally  divided  among  my  five 
sons.  I  appoint  my  two  sons,  Thomas  Lanier  &  Sampson  Lanier, 
Exs  of  this  my  last  will  &  testament  in  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  8th  day  of  January  1742. 

Sampson  Lanier,  (seal) 

Witnesses 
James  Maclin 
Richard  Lanier 

Above  will  was  presented  in  Court  and  recorded  May  5,  1743. 
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IV. 


THE  WASHINGTON  FAMILY  OF  SULGRAVE  MANOR 

John  Washington  of  Lancashire  married  Margaret  Kitson, 
sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Kitson  of  Hengrove,  Suffolk.  It  was  their 
son,  Laurence  Washington,  who  purchased  Sulgrave  Manor  (or 
Priory)  from  Henry  VIII  in  1539,  and  who  lies  buried  in  Sul¬ 
grave  Church. 

Probably  due  to  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Kit¬ 
son,  who  was  a  successful  wool  merchant,  Laurence  entered 
commerce,  settling  in  Northhampton,  the  center  of  the  wool 
trade.  Another  influential  friend  was  Sir  John  Spencer,  who  had 
married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kitson.  Laurence 
prospered  in  business  and  having  amassed  wealth,  was  enabled 
to  acquire  properties  at  Stotesbury,  Woodford,  Colton  and  Can¬ 
ons  Ashley,  as  well  as  at  Sulgrave.  He  became  a  large  land  owner 
and  a  prosperous  country  gentleman. 

Laurence  Washington  married  as  his  second  wife  Amee  Par- 
giter  of  Greatworth,  a  village  about  two  miles  from  Sulgrave. 
The  old  Priory  was  remodeled  into  a  comfortable  dwelling  house, 
with  deep  fire  places  let  into  the  walls;  and  a  porch  with  Tudor 
doorway  was  thrown  out  on  the  South  wall,  in  the  spandrils  of 
which  can  still  be  clearly  seen  the  Washington  Arms,  two  bars 
below  and  three  stars  above,  the  origin  of  the  “Stars  and 
Stripes.” 

In  a  few  years  the  former  old  Priory  rang  with  the  sound 
of  children’s  voices,  for  to  Laurence  and  Amee  were  born  four 
sons  and  seven  daughters. 

There  is  a  legend  that  Princess  Elizabeth,  when  fleeing  from 
her  sister,  the  Bloody  Queen  Mary,  found  refuge  at  Sulgrave 
Manor,  where  she  was  hidden  in  a  closet  while  the  Queen’s 
agent,  Tresham,  searched  diligently  for  her.  What  rejoicing 
there  must  have  been  when  Tresham  departed,  leaving  the  Prin¬ 
cess  safe  in  a  dark  upstairs  chamber! 

This  incident  has  been  handed  down  in  an  old  English  bal¬ 
lad  of  which  the  following  are  the  first  two  verses : 

“Sister  Mary!  Sister  Mary! 

Here  I  sit  in  this  dark  niche , 

While  your  henchman ,  Mr.  Tresham , 

Moles  the  land  with  subtle  speech .” 
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Thus,  'tis  said,  in  Sulgrave  Manor, 

Once  in  Papal  Mary's  reign, 

Hid  the  young  Ann  Bullen’s  daughter, 

When  for  her  the  Queen  was  fain. 

There  is  no  actual  record  of  a  second  visit  to  Sulgrave  by 
Elizabeth  after  she  had  become  Queen,  but  there  is  much  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence.  Mrs.  Amee  Washington  died  in  1654  (eight 
years  after  Elizabeth  was  crowned)  and  that  same  year  the 
Queen  was  in  Northhampton  only  20  miles  away.  What  would 
be  more  natural  than  a  visit  to  Sulgrave  to  express  her  royal 
sympathy  for  her  old  benefactor. 

Certain  it  is  that  over  the  South  Porch  of  the  Manor  are 
the  Royal  Arms  of  England,  supported  by  the  lion  of  England 
and  the  red  dragon  of  Wales,  above  which  are  E.  R.  (Elizabeth 
Regina).  Laurence  would  hardly  have  been  allowed  to  put  these 
royal  emblems  on  his  house  unless  her  Majesty  had  given  per¬ 
mission.  What  a  welcome  she  must  have  received!  But  with 
great  deference  and  respect.  She  was  no  longer  the  fleeing  young 
princess  but  now  the  reigning  Queen! 

She  must  also  have  visited  Sulgrave  Church,  for  over  the 
Tudor  Porch  there  is  carved  E.  R.  1654.  The  Queen  was  a  deeply 
religious  woman,  in  an  age  when  one  truly  walked  with  God. 
No  doubt  she  knelt  for  a  brief  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  her¬ 
self,  and  a  petition  for  comfort  to  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Amee  Washington  was  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  but 
her  brass  recumbent  figure  has  disappeared  from  her  tomb. 
Laurence  her  husband  lies  by  her  side.  There  were  brasses  of 
four  kneeling  sons  and  seven  kneeling  daughters  by  their  par¬ 
ents’  tombs,  but  these  too  have  been  lost  to  vandalism. 

The  eldest  son  and  heir,  Robert  Washington  (1540-1620), 
married  Elizabeth  Light,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Laurence 
Washington  who  married  Margaret  Butler  in  1588.  The  latter 
were  blessed  with  eight  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Several  of  the 
sons  became  famous,  two  receiving  Knighthood,  Sir  John  of 
Threpstone,  and  Sir  William.  A  son,  Laurence,  was  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  and  Vicar  of  Purleigh,  Essex;  and  it  was  his  son, 
John,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1656  and  settled  in  West¬ 
moreland  County  where  he  married  Ann  Pope,  becoming  the 
ancestors  of  President  George  Washington. 

Still  another  son  of  Laurence  and  Margaret  Butler  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  Richard  who  in  1627  married  Frances  Brown  and  be- 
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came  the  parents  of  a  son  John  (1632-1661)  who  also  migrated 
to  Virginia  in  1656,  and  settled  in  Surry  County.  So  John  of 
Surry  and  John  of  Westmoreland  were  first  cousins,  their  fathers 
being  brothers.  They  were  also  great  great  grandsons  of  Laur¬ 
ence  and  Amee  Washington  of  Sulgrave  Manor. 


V. 


THE  WASHINGTON  FAMILY  OF  SURRY  COUNTY,  VA. 

John  Washington  of  Surry  County,  Emigrant,  married  No¬ 
vember  1658,  Mary  Ford,  widow,  mother  of  Thomas  Blunt.  Mary 
Blunt-Ford-Washington’s  maiden  name  is  not  known,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Jordan  family. 
Like  the  women  of  her  day,  a  male  protector  was  deemed  ad¬ 
visable,  and  her  three  early  marriages  were  not  unusual. 

The  following  interesting  document  is  found  in  the  Surry 
County  records:  1645-1672,  f  126: 

“Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents  that  whereas  a 
contract  of  matrimony  is  agreed  upon  between  me  John  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Mary  Ford,  widow,  I  ye  said  Washington,  for  diverse 
good  causes  and  consideration  me  unto  moving  —  do  make  before 
ye  celebration  and  solemnization  thereof  by  these  presents  in¬ 
gage  and  oblige  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and  administrators 
or  assignes  to  give  and  deliver  of  cause  to  be  given  and  delivered 
unto  Robert  Staunton,  Clark,  in  trust  one  mare  filly  of  one  year 
old  to  and  for  the  sole  use  and  behoof  of  Tho.  Blunt,  sonne  of 
ye  said  Mary,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 
with  male  and  female  increase  forever,  which  said  mare  filly  is 
to  be  delivered  as  above  said  ye  day  that  ye  said  Tho.  Blunt  shall 
attain  to  ten  years  of  age,  in  Surry  County,  and  further  I  ye 
said  John  Washington  do  hereby  oblige  myself  to  acknowledge 
this  my  real  and  voluntary  act  and  deed,  in  ye  said  court  to  be 
holden  for  ye  County  of  Surry,  and  to  have  it  recorded  according¬ 
ly  in  ye  said  Court  record,  my  hand  and  seal  dated  ye  15th  day  of 
October,  Stile  Angelis  anno  domini  1658. 

John  Washington 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  ye  presence  of  us, 

John  Flood,  Ben  Sidway 

Edmund  Shipham,  John  Allen,  Tho.  Flood. 
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John  Washington,  the  Emigrant,  lived  only  five  years  after 
his  arrival  in  Virginia,  and  died  in  1661.  His  only  son,  Richard 
Washington,  (1659-1725)  lived  out  his  sixty-five  years  in  Surry 
County,  and  married  Elizabeth  Jordan,  the  daughter  of  Arthur 
Jordan.  The  will  of  Richard  Washington  was  recorded  May  19, 
1725,  at  Surry  Court  House.  In  it  he  named  sons  George,  Richard, 
John,  William,  Thomas,  James  and  Arthur  Washington,  son-in- 
law  Sampson  Lanier  and  daughter  Elizabeth  Lanier,  Priscilla 
and  Ann  Washington,  Faith  Barker  and  Mary  Hart.  He  also 
named  “my  grandson,  little  Lamb  Lanier.”  It  would  seem  that 
“Lamb”  was  a  term  of  affection  used  by  the  family  throughout 
Lemuel’s  life,  for  one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  my  father’s 
eldest  sister,  Mary,  said  that  we  were  descended  from  “Lamb” 
Lanier,  whom  she  only  knew  through  family  tradition. 

Descendants  of  Richard  Washington  bearing  the  Washing¬ 
ton  name,  are  today  living  in  Tennessee,  men  of  wealth  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  Mr.  John  Augustine  Washington  of  “Wessington,” 
Tennessee. 


VI. 

LEMUEL  LANIER 
1720-1786 

Lemuel  Lanier,  son  of  Sampson  and  Elizabeth  Washington 
Lanier,  was  born  between  1715  and  1720.  He  lived  the  comfort¬ 
able  life  of  a  planter  of  Southside  Virginia,  of  mid-eighteenth 
century.  We  judge  that  he  first  married  Molly  Peebles  from  the 
following  deeds.  In  1765  there  was  recorded  a  deed  of  gift  from 
Jehu  Peebles  to  granddaughters  Molly  and  Sally  Lanier;  also  a 
deed  of  gift  from  Lemuel  Lanier  to  Jehu  Peebles,  as  trustee,  of 
two  slaves,  “for  love  and  affection  to  my  two  daughters,  Molly 
Lanier  and  Sally  Lanier,  for  their  advancement.”  The  condition 
being  that  Jehu  Peebles  was  their  grandfather. 

Lemuel  had  married  a  second  time,  Elizabeth  M.,  and  gave 
this  deed  for  the  protection  of  the  interest  of  Molly  and  Sally  in 
their  mother’s  estate.  Jehu  Peebles  and  his  wife  Mary  also  had 
a  son  named  David,  for  whom  David  Lanier  may  have  been 
named,  probable  a  favorite  brother  of  his  mother’s. 
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The  Peebles  family  were  early  settlers  of  Charles  City 
County,  south  of  James  River,  and  people  of  property  and  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  1665,  Captain  David  Peebles  was  a  vestryman  of  West- 
over  Parish.  At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  on  June  4th  of  that  year, 
when  a  tax  of  twenty-five  pounds  tobacco  and  one  bushel  corn 
was  to  be  collected  for  every  tithable  person  in  Westover  Parish 
for  the  minister,  Rev’d  John  Dibdall,  Captain  David  Peebles  was 
to  collect  “from  Powell’s  Creek  downward.” 

Lemuel  Lanier  and  wife  Molly  Peebles  had  issue : 

1.  David  Lanier  2.  Sally  Lanier  3.  Molly  Lanier 

Lemuel  Lanier  and  second  wife,  Elizabeth  M.  —  had  issue: 

4.  George  Washington  Lanier  5.  Nancy  Lanier  6.  Benjamin 
Lanier. 

Lemuel  Lanier  felt  the  urge  to  move  westward  as  so  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow  countrymen  were  doing.  In  1772  he  and 
his  young  son  David  bought  lands  in  western  Pittsylvania  Coun¬ 
ty,  which  shortly  became  Henry  County,  and  made  their  homes 
on  Marrowbone  Creek.  David  had  recently  married  Miss  Mary 
Hicks,  and  several  members  of  the  Hicks  family  joined  them  in 
the  westward  move. 

Lemuel  was  a  man  of  near  sixty  years,  past  his  prime,  but 
ready  for  a  new  adventure.  His  two  daughters,  Sally  and  Molly, 
were  nearing  young  ladyhood,  and  readily  found  husbands  in 
their  new  home,  Molly  marrying  Tarleton  King  and  Sally  marry¬ 
ing  Garrett  Williams. 

Lemuel  lived  through  the  Revolutionary  War  and  died  in 
1786,  in  Henry  County,  where  his  will  is  recorded.  His  wife 
Elizabeth  M.  Lanier,  married  a  second  time  in  1789  Mr.  John 
France. 

WILL  OF  LEMUEL  LANIER  OF  HENRY  COUNTY : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Lemuel  Lanier  of  Henry  County, 
being  of  sound  mind  and  calling  to  mind  the  uncertainty  of  this 
life,  do  make  and  ordain  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament  as 
followeth,  to  wit: 

First,  I  give  to  my  son  Washington  Lanier,  all  the  land  over 
the  creek,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  also  1  negro  boy  Luis,  1 
horse,  2  cows  and  calves,  1  feather  bed,  which  he  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 

I  give  to  my  daughter  Nancy  Armstrong,  two  negroes,  Amy 
and  Joe,  also  1  feather  bed  and  furniture,  1  mare  which  she  has 
in  her  possession. 

I  give  to  my  .son  Benjamin  Lanier  one  negro  boy  Jack  when 
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he  comes  to  the  age  of  20  years.  Also  the  plantation  wheron  I  now 
live  after  the  death  of  my  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  Lanier. 

I  leave  to  my  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  Lanier  all  the  Remainder 
of  my  estate,  after  my  just  debts  are  paid,  during  her  natural  life, 
and  then  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  my  children  by  name, 
David  Lanier,  Molly  King,  Sally  Williams,  Nancy  Armstrong, 
Washington  and  Benjamin  Lanier. 

I  appoint  my  sons  James  Armstrong  and  Washington  Lanier 
and  my  wife  Elizabeth  Lanier  executors  of  this  my  last  will. 

Lemuel  Lanier  S.  S. 

The  above  will  was  probated  to  record  March  23,  1786. 

The  inventory  of  Lemuel’s  Estate  included  Queen’s  Ware, 
Tea  Ware,  coffee  cups,  drinking  glasses,  looking  glass,  an  old 
desk,  large  bible  and  books,  walnut  oval  table,  3  cross  legged 
tables,  beds  and  etc. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lanier  France  lived  nearly  45  years  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband. 

The  division  of  Lemuel’s  slaves  was  made  in  1830  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

To  Nancy  Armstrong  —  Charles,  Delila,  Matilda,  Eliza. 

To  Molly  King  —  Nat,  Lindsey,  Chito,  Gabriel,  Martha  Jane. 

To  Sally  Williams  —  Abram,  Dinah,  Charles,  Sally. 

To  George  W.  Lanier  —  Joe,  Jack  and  cash. 

To  David  Lanier  —  Dick,  Brice  and  Bob ;  cash. 

To  Benjamin  Lanier  —  Judy,  James,  Thomas  and  Johannah. 
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VII. 


DAVID  LANIER 
1748-1806 

David  Lanier,  eldest  son  of  Lemuel,  was  born  between  1748 
and  1750,  and  reared  in  Brunswick  County.  He  married  (about 
1772)  Mary  Hicks  of  the  well  known  Hicks  family  of  Brunswick, 
where  the  present  county  seat  was  first  known  as  Hick’s  Ford. 

Very  soon  after  getting  settled  in  their  new  home  on  Mar¬ 
rowbone  Creek,  war  clouds  gathered  on  the  horizon.  No  doubt 
young  David  was  present  when  the  freeholders  of  the  large 
county  of  Pittsylvania  assembled  at  the  Courthouse  on  January 
26,  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  Committee  of  Safety,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  Continental  Congress. 

And  when  the  Committee  met  a  few  months  later,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  county  for  de¬ 
fense,  David  Lanier  was  named  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
seven  companies  of  county  militia.  Then  the  ways  of  peace  were 
laid  aside  and  much  time  was  spent  upon  the  muster  field,  drill¬ 
ing  and  training  for  war. 

The  call  to  arms  came  soon,  for  in  1776  the  armed  forces  of 
Virginia  were  called  first  against  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  east, 
and  then  against  the  murdering  red  men  on  the  western  frontier. 

The  County  of  Pittsylvania  extended  westward  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  wide  stretch  of  terri¬ 
tory  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  a  division  of  the  county, 
saying  they  were  called  together  so  often  to  meet  at  the  Court 
house  “on  account  of  our  unhappy  disputes  with  Great  Britain.” 
So  on  January  1,  1777,  the  County  was  divided,  the  western  sec¬ 
tion  becoming  Henry  County,  in  which  David’s  Marrowbone  plan¬ 
tation  now  lay. 

Wars  are  expensive  operations,  and  the  taxes  of  the  citizens 
always  mount  at  such  times.  The  following  interesting  tax  list 
is  found  in  Henry  Courthouse: 

“An  Alphabetical  List  of  Tax  in  the  County  of  Henry  for 
raising  a  supply  of  money  for  the  Service  of  the  United  States. 
Delivered  Archelaus  Hughes,  Sheriff,  February,  1780. 

David  Lanier . . . . . £  37.  0.  0. 

Lanuel  Lanier . . . . . . . .£  31.  0.  0. 
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William  Letcher . . . ..£  39.  0.  0. 

Joseph  Martin... . . £  43.  0.  0. 

William  Tunstall  (clerk) . . . £130.  0.  0. 

Elisha  Walling. . £  13.  0.  0. 

George  Waller... . £  67.  0.  0. 

Calloway  &  Earley  (mines) . .£823.  0.  0. 

Waters  Dunn. . £116.  0.  0. 

John  King. . . . £  47.  0.  0. 

Hugh  Innes . £  55.  0.  0. 

Elisha  Keen . ..£  6.  0.  0. 

Peter  Craighead. . £  3.  0.  0. 

and  etc. 


In  the  above  list  we  find  many  interesting  personalities. 
There  is  William  Tunstall,  Clerk,  first  of  Halifax,  then  of  Pittsyl¬ 
vania  Counties,  while  all  the  time  his  home  lay  in  what  finally 
became  Henry  County.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  the  owner 
of  the  famous  Arabian  horse,  Koulikhan,  which  stood  in  his 
Henry  stables  and  was  bred  to  the  neighboring  mares.  Also 
William  Letcher,  who  had  recently  married  Elizabeth  Perkins 
of  Pittsylvania  and  made  his  home  on  Ararat  River  at  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  following  year  he  was  shot  and 
killed  in  his  house  by  a  Tory.  His  infant  daughter,  Bethenia, 
in  later  years  married  David  Pannill  of  Pittsylvania  and  became 
the  grandmother  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  great  great 
grandmother  of  Maria  Pannill,  who  married  a  great  great  grand¬ 
son  of  David  Lanier,  James  David  Jones. 

(James)  Calloway  and  (Jeremiah)  Early  lived  in  Bedford 
County  and  had  recently  purchased  from  Colonel  John  Donel- 
son,  the  Washington  Iron  Mines  on  Pigg  River,  which  now  lay 
in  Henry  County. 

Elisha  Walling  was  a  very  early  long  hunter  and  explorer 
through  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  country. 

Elisha  Keen  was  an  ancestor  of  the  distinguished  Virginian, 
Nancy  Langhorn,  Lady  Astor  of  “Cliveden,”  England. 

Hugh  Innes,  nephew  of  Reverend  Robert  Innes  of  Caroline 
County,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  and  represented  this  section 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  with  Colonel  John  Donelson,  from 
1769  to  1774. 

Among  the  musty  records  of  this  long  gone  era,  by  chance 
there  has  been  preserved  a  military  order  issued  in  the  Spring 
of  1781,  ordering  the  militia  companies  of  Henry  County  to 
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march  to  the  aid  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  then  command¬ 
ing  the  Southern  Continental  Army.  In  this  order  we  find  that 
young  David  Lanier  has  been  advanced  from  a  lieutenant  to 
captain  of  a  company  of  militia.  These  troops  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  where  Cornwallis's  victorious 
forces  were  brought  to  a  halt. 

The  order  reads: 

Henry  County,  Va. : 

You  are  forthwith  required  to  march  the  militia  under  your 
command  from  this  county  to  Hilsborough,  North  Carolina,  or 
to  any  post  where  General  Stevens  may  be  with  the  men  under 
his  command,  observing  to  avoid  a  surprise  by  the  enemy,  by 
the  best  route  to  be  found. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  11th  day  of  March,  1781. 

Abram  Penn,  Col.  H.  C. 

General  Order 
for 

Major  George  Waller 


A  list  of  militia  ordered  from  Henry  County  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  General  Greene: 

1st  Captain, 

Jonathan  Hanby, 

1st  Lieutenant, 

Edward  Tatum, 

2nd  Lieutenant, 

Issac  Cloud, 

Robt.  Watson,  1st  Sgt. 

Geo.  Beltcher,  2nd  Sgt. 

3rd  Captain, 

George  Hairston 

Joshia  Rentfro,  Lieut. 

Jesse  Corn,  Ensign, 

John  Smith,  Sgt. 

LANIER'S  COMPANY 

William  Hays,  Noble  Johnson,  John  Alexander,  Fisher  Al¬ 
len,  Alexander  Joyce,  David  Mays,  John  Richardson,  Sadwick 
Kiziah,  John  East,  Charles  Denhan,  Joseph  Anglin,  Howell  Ivey, 
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2nd  Captain, 

David  Lanier, 

Josiah  Shaw,  Lieu. 

James  Praythey,  Ensign. 


John  Bowling,  James  Pratley,  Ham  McCain,  Hans  Hambleton. 

There  were  also  other  companies  named. 

From  Henry  County  records: 

“Thomas  Jamison  15/1  for  21  lbs.  bacon  to  Captain  Lanier. 
William  Blevin  Jr.  19/  for  a  Rifle  Gun  impressed  by  Captain 
David  Lanier  to  join  General  Greene  in  March,  1781.  William 
Blevin  Sr.  45/  for  smooth  bore  gun  taken  by  Captain  David  La¬ 
nier  on  his  March  to  General  Greene  in  March,  1781.” 

Virginia  Hist.  Mag.  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  page  140-4. 

With  the  successful  close  of  the  war,  David  returned  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  a  tobacco  planter.  Life  on  a  slave-tobacco 
plantation  was  a  busy  absorbing  one,  for  it  was  economically 
necessary  for  the  plantation  to  be  self-supporting.  All  the  activi¬ 
ties  which  one  sees  today  reproduced  at  Mount  Vernon  were  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Marrowbone.  There  was  the  spinning,  weaving  and 
dyeing  of  cloth,  and  making  of  slaves’  clothes;  the  tanning  of 
leather  and  making  of  plain  shoes;  the  curing  of  meats,  the 
making  of  candles,  corn  starch  and  so  on.  Great  effort  was  re¬ 
quired  of  both  master  and  mistress  to  make  a  slave  plantation 
an  economic  success  in  Virginia,  where  the  moral  responsibility 
of.  so  many  human  souls  was  strongly  felt. 

The  tobacco  grown  in  Henry  County  was  marketed  at  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Petersburg.  Markets  at  Lynchburg  and  Danville  came 
very  much  later.  Conveying  the  tobacco  to  market  150  miles  dis¬ 
tant  over  rough  roads,  presented  a  real  problem.  The  Dan  and 
Staunton  Rivers,  which  drain  this  section,  flowjfcmth  into  North 
Carolina,  and  this  deprived  the  planters  of  water  carriage.  To 
meet  this  need,  a  hardy  race  of  wagoners  grew  up,  who  made  a 
business  of  hauling  the  tobacco  h’hds.  at  so  much  per  pound. 

But  whatever  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  tobacco  was 
grown,  for  before  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  money,  and 
afterwards  the  money  crop.  And  Henry  County  has  ever  been 
famed  for  the  high  quality  of  its  leaf. 

Then  public  life  seemed  to  interest  David  Lanier,  and  we 
find  him  representing  Henry  County  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  1796.  Two  years  later,  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Henry  County,  his  bondsmen  being  George 

Hairston,  Benjamin  Harrison,  William  Moore  and  Benjamin  La¬ 
nier. 

George  Hairston,  first  named  on  the  bond,  was  a  warm 
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personal  friend.  He  had  married  the  young  widow  of  William 
Letcher  and  made  his  home  on  Beaver  Creek,  where  he  amassed 
much  wealth  in  land  and  negroes. 

To  David  and  Mary  Lanier  were  born  seven  children: 

John  Hicks,  married  Polly  Robertson,  December  1807. 

Benjamin,  married  Miss  Jones  (to  West). 

James  Madison,  married  Mary  M.  Johns,  October  13,  1909. 

Nancy  Lanier,  married  LeRoy  Shelton,  July  1799. 

Elizabeth  Lanier,  married  Thomas  Graves,  1800.  To  Mo. 

David  Lanier,  married  Mary  Reamy,  December  1807. 

Lucy  Lanier,  married  Thomas  Pascal  Ragsdale,  December 
1805. 

David  and  Mary  Lanier  were  no  doubt  buried  on  their  Mar¬ 
row  Creek  plantation  of  Henry  County.  David  left  no  will  and 
died  1806. 


VIII. 

JAMES  MADISON  LANIER 

1780-1830 

James  Madison  Lanier,  third  son  of  David  and  Mary  Lanier, 
was  born  in  Henry  County  and  was  probably  named  for  a  friend 
of  his  father’s,  for  we  know  of  no  Madison  family  connection. 
There  was  a  Madison  family  of  Southside  Virginia,  Roger  Madi¬ 
son  living  in  Lunenburg  County  in  1747,  and  his  son  Roger,  Jr., 
living  in  Halifax. 

James  grew  up  on  his  father’s  plantation  surrounded  by 
family  and  friends.  Henry  County  people  have  ever  been  warm¬ 
hearted  and  hospitable,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  natural  ties  of 
kinship  which  drew  the  family  together,  there  was  the  kindliness 
of  ones  neighbors.  There  was  much  visiting  among  nearby  plan¬ 
tations,  and  while  the  menfolk  discussed  the  political  issues  of 
the  day,  the  ladies  exchanged  flower  slips  and  choice  house¬ 
hold  receipts.  Then  the  visitors  would  be  served  the  mid-day 
dinner  which  was  so  bountiful  it  merited  the  term  “a  groaning 
board.” 

James  was  educated  by  private  tutors,  as  was  the  custom 
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of  the  day,  but  we  do  not  know  who  those  early  teachers  were. 

The  Church  of  England  passed  away  in  Henry  County  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Revolution,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the  new  faiths 
of  the  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The  first  Baptist  Church  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  on  Dan  River  is  Southern  Pittsylvania  County,  and 
another  early  one  was  on  Beaver  Creek,  Henry  County.  While 
the  Lanier  family  had  always  been  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  they  now  probably  affiliated  with  the  new  faiths. 

But  the  Laniers  did  not  remain  in  Henry  County  long ;  all  of 
James’  uncles  and  aunts  with  their  large  families  moved  both 
westward  and  southward.  Today  you  will  find  their  descendants 
living  in  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Georgia  and  other  newer 
States. 

James’s  sister  Nancy,  was** the  first  of  the  family  to  marry, 
becoming  the  bride  of  Colonel  Leroy  Shelton  on  July  29,  1799, 
and  moving  to  Pittsylvania  County  to  make  her  home.  Her  mar¬ 
riage  probably  led  other  members  of  the  family  also  to  Pittsylv- 
vania. 

In  February,  1804,  James  married  Miss  Eliza  Johns  of  Pitt¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  following  year  Lucy  married  Mr.  Thomas 
Pascal  Ragsdale. 

Eliza  Johns  lived  only  a  short  time,  and  five  years  later, 
on  October  23,  1809,  James  married  her  sister,  Mary  Merriman 
Johns.  Eliza’s  and  Mary’s  marriage  bonds  are  found  at  Caswell 
County  Court  House,  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  girls  were  living 
in  the  home  of  their  mother  and  stepfather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Lewis,  of  near  Milton,  on  Dan  River.  Eliza’s  bond  was  signed  by 
Isaac  Johns,  her  eldest  brother;  Mary’s  bond  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Pascal  Ragsdale,  a  brother-in-law  of  James  Lanier. 

Eliza  and  Mary  Johns  were  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Johns  of  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  and  his  wife,  Gathre- 
hood  Glover,  both  members  of  distinguished  families  of  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  Johns  family  moved  down  to  Pittsylvania  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  (either  before  or  after)  and 
settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County,  on  Staunton  River. 
Their  plantation  was  named  “Level  Run,”  and  when  owned  by 
Captain  William  (Billy)  Johns,  before  the  Civil  War,  the  home 
was  a  large  white  framed  building,  with  handsome  interior  plas¬ 
ter  and  woodwork. 

The  Johns  family  has  maintained  itself  with  honor  wherever 
it  is  found.  There  are  many  of  the  name  in  the  South,  all  of 
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whom  came  from  Virginia,  like  the  Johns  family  of  the  ante¬ 
bellum  plantation  of  Chevy  Chase  in  Mississippi,  who  have  kept 
alive  the  name  of  Glover  Johns.  There  was  a  Major  Glover  Johns 
of  this  branch  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1935.  Mr.  George  Johns, 
former  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was  also  a  member 

of  the  Chevy  Chase  family.  1386681 

Miss  Ann  Eliza  Johns  was  a  notable  patriot  and  nurse  in 
Danville  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Danville  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is  named  in  her  honor,  the  Ann 
Eliza  Johns  Chapter.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Johns  of  Pittsylvania  County,  and  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Anthony 
Benning  Johns,  who  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1820,  and  settled  in  Leaksville,  North  Carolina, 
to  practice  his  profession.  The  @ourt  records  of  Buckingham 
County  have  been  destroyed,  making  it  difficult  to  trace  these 
fine  old  families  of  Johns,  Glover  and  Benning. 

Mr.  Thomas  Johns  moved  down  to  Pittsylvania  from  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  died  in  1794,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children. 
Then  Gathrehood  made  a  very  successful  second  venture  when 
she  married  in  1799,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  a  wealthy  and  prominent 
bachelor  of  the  distinguished  “Warner  Hall”  Lewises. 

Gathrehood  must  have  been  a  woman  of  parts  who  knew  her 
own  mind.  She  required  of  Mr.  Lewis  a  pre-marriage  settlement 
in  which  Mr.  Lewis  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  upbring¬ 
ing  of  four  of  her  children  and  relinquished  all  rights  in  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  Johns.  The  amazing  part  of  this  trans¬ 
action  is  the  date  of  the  recording  of  the  settlement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  were  married  in  December  1799  and  five 
years  went  past  when  some  crisis  must  have  arisen.  No  doubt  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  Mrs.  Lewis’s  slaves  that  Colonel 
Lewis  had  no  authority  over  them,  and  they  were  probably  lazy, 
or  disobedient,  and  he  threathened  to  have  them  whipped  or  sold. 
This  Mrs.  Lewis  resented,  and  we  can  picture  that  lady  getting 
into  her  carriage,  and  driving  the  twenty-five  miles  to  Pittsyl¬ 
vania  Courthouse  where  she  had  the  settlement  recorded  in  the 
Deed  Books  of  the  County,  on  a  day  in  December,  1804.  And  that 
was  that !  But  it  hardly  made  for  harmony  in  the  home. 

Gathrehood  and  Charles  Lewis  had  two  children: 

1.  Elizabeth  Lewis,  who  married  Warner  Williams. 

2.  Nicholas  Lewis,  who  married  Lucy  Bullock  and  had  no 
children. 
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Uncle  Nick  left  a  very  large  and  valuable  estate,  over  which 
law  suits  were  brought  and  which  remained  in  legitation  many 
years. 

The  following  note  penned  by  Mrs.  Gathrehood  Johns  to  the 
clerk  of  Pittsylvania  County,  was  appended  to  the  marriage  bond 
of  Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

“Whereas  Charles  Lewis  of  Caswell  County  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  I  have  agreed  to  come  together  by  wedlock,  therefore 
request  you  to  grant  him  a  License  to  compleat  same  by  Matri¬ 
mony  and  this  shall  be  your  Discharge  for  same. 

This  given  under  my  hand  this  18th  day  of  November,  1799. 

Gathrehood  Johns” 

PRE-MARRIAGE  CONTRACT 
“November  19,  1799 

Whereas  there  is  a  marriage  shortly  to  be  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  Charles  Lewis  of  the  County  of  Caswell,  North  Carolina 
and  Gathrehood  Johns,  widow  of  Thomas  Johns  of  Pittsylvania 
County,  Virginia,  the  said  Charles  Lewis  hath  renounced  and  re¬ 
linquished  all  rights  in  the  estate  of  Thomas  Johns,  Deceased. 
Also  that  he  will  take  charge  of  four  of  the  children  of  said 
Gathrehood  Johns,  etc.” 

Gathrehood  Glover  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Glover  and 
his  wife,  Judith  Benning  (or  Binny)  of  Buckingham  County, 
Virginia. 

To  Thomas  Johns  and  his  wife,  Gathrehood  were  born: 
Isaac  Johns;  Judith,  married  William  Hutchings;  Eliza  married 
James  Lanier;  Mary  Merriman,  married  James  Lanier;  Jacob; 
Joseph  and  Abraham  Johns. 

The  inventory  of  Thomas  Johns,  taken  in  1794,  listed  17 
slaves,  “a  quantity  of  books”,  desk,  bookcase,  and  the  customary 
household  and  farm  furnishings. 

Mary  Merriman  Johns  was  a  child  of  about  seven  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  her  mother’s  marriage  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  grew 
up  in  the  home  of  her  stepfather.  He  was  a  man  of  property, 
possessing  138  slaves  and  large  bodies  of  land  along  Dan  River 
in  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  an  atmosphere  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  refinement,  Mary  grew  into  young  ladyhood. 

James  M.  Lanier  established  his  home  a  few  miles  west  of 
Danville  where  he  built  a  brick  home  near  the  present  Mt.  Cross 
neighborhood,  a  part  of  which  is  standing  today.  His  sisters,  Mrs. 
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Leroy  Shelton  and  Mrs.  Pascal  Ragsdale  were  living  in  this  area 
and  this  probably  led  James  to  settle  nearby.  Their  brother, 
John  Hicks  Lanier,  also  joined  them  in  Pittsylvania. 

When  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  both 
James  and  John  entered  the  service  of  their  country,  showing 
their  patriotism  as  their  father  had  done  in  the  War  for  Inde¬ 
pendence. 


FROM  THE  RECORD 

“At  a  Court  held  for  Pitts.  Co.  in  June  1812. 

James  Lanier  is  appointed  Captain  of  a  Troop  of  Cavalry 
in  the  42nd  Regiment  of  Pittsylvania.” 

May  1813. 

“John  H.  Lanier  is  appointed  Lieut,  in  a  Troop  of  Cavalry 
of  the  42nd  Regt.” 

“Thomas  Ragsdale  is  appointed  Major  in  the  42nd  Regiment 
of  Pittsylvania  Militia.” 

James  commanded  a  Troop  of  Cavalry  from  Pittsylvania 
which  was  stationed  for  nearly  two  years  near  Norfolk  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  account  of  his  unexpected  return 
and  of  his  favorite  hound  meeting  him  miles  away  over  in  Hali¬ 
fax  County,  was  told  by  my  father’s  sister,  Aunt  Mary  Johnson, 
and  I  put  it  in  the  following  story  form.  She  also  told  me  that 
the  Lanier’s  were  generally  handsome  people,  “who,”  an  old  slave 
remarked,  “walked  jes  like  they  wuz  too  proud  to  tech  the  earth.” 

A  HOUND  AND  HIS  MASTER 
A  True  Story  of  War  of  1812-14 

The  subject  of  this  story  descended  from  a  family  of  great 
antiquity.  Naturalists  differ  in  their  theories  regarding  the  dog, 
but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  hound  forms  one  of  the 
six  great  classes  into  which  all  dogs  are  grouped.  The  hound 
is  the  hunter.  When  savage  man  went  afield  in  search  of  food 
his  faithful  hound  was  by  his  side  scenting  down  the  wind  for 
game. 

The  painting  and  sculpture  of  ancient  Egypt  bear  witness 
that  the  hound  held  a  place  of  honor  and  esteem  in  the  Egyptian 
household.  But  as  the  ages  rolled  by,  man’s  need  of  the  hunter 
to  aid  in  filling  his  larder  lessened,  and  the  hound  then  entered 
the  field  of  sport. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  hound  family 
of  distinguished  breed  was  living  on  a  plantation  in  Virginia. 
These  lusty  young  dogs  bore  all  the  marks  set  up  as  the  standard 
for  fox  hounds  —  the  long  soft  ears,  the  silky  coat  of  chestnut 
brown,  and  the  length  of  limb  that  betokened  speed  in  the  chase. 

Those  first  months  of  life  were  passed  happily  at  Berry 
Hill,  the  home  of  Captain  James  Lanier.  Here  from  the  kennels 
were  watched  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  plantation,  and 
bright  eyes  perceived  no  moral  issues  involved  in  the  busy  slave 
life  there.  With  lifted  nose  and  quivering  nostrils,  they  sensed 
on  every  vagrant  breeze,  messages  from  the  world  about  them; 
delicious  odors  of  food  from  kitchen,  dairy  and  smoke  house, 
which  were  quickly  found  to  be  forbidden  quarters;  the  hot 
smell  of  the  open  field,  the  dank  scent  of  the  quiet  woods  thrilled 
them  with  a  million  memories,  calling  them  early  afield.  When 
down  the  wind  came  a  sharper  stronger  scent  —  the  smell  of 
game  —  they  were  swept  by  a  tumult  of  emotion  and  lifted  their 
voices  in  a  loud  cry.  It  was  instinct,  bred  by  thousands  of  years 
of  hunting,  that  burst  the  throat  in  the  hunter’s  call  to  his 
master. 

Bugle  was  rightly  his  name  for  the  clearness  of  his  bark 
even  in  the  gamboling  day  of  awkward  puppyhood,  and  when 
he  was  grown  to  dog’s  estate,  it  was  his  mellow  note  that  floated 
across  the  frosty  hills  like  a  clarion  call,  leading  the  pack  in  the 
morning’s  chase.  His  keen  intelligence,  his  deep  affection,  and 
his  prodigious  strength  easily  marked  him  for  his  master’s  fav¬ 
orite  among  all  the  dogs  of  the  plantation.  But  a  grave  breech 
of  good  manners  on  Bugle’s  part  closed  the  portals  of  his  mis¬ 
tress’  gentle  heart  to  him,  until  the  master  rode  away  to  the 
Wars.  Then  the  loneliness  of  her  own  heart  was  touched  by  the 
evident  grief  of  the  dog. 

Bugle’s  faux  pas  became  one  of  Captain  Lanier’s  favorite 
anecdotes,  for  he  delighted  in  his  hound’s  prowess.  The  morn¬ 
ing’s  chase  had  lengthened  until  the  dinner  hour  was  drawing  near 
before  the  kill  was  made.  Berry  Hill  was  close  by,  so  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  chase  were  invited  to  a  mid-day  dinner. 

The  delicious  aroma  of  freshly  baked  ham  was  on  the  air, 
reaching  the  hungry  tired  packs  resting  on  the  lawn.  Bugle  had 
maintained  his  lead  over  the  other  dogs  throughout  the  long 
hours  of  the  chase,  and  the  spicy  smell  of  ham  proved  too  strong 
for  his  training,  and  his  inquisitive  nose  led  him  to  the  house. 
Unobserved  he  gained  entrance  to  the  dining  room,  where  leap- 
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ing  upon  the  table,  he  seized  the  large  ham  in  his  mouth.  A  ser¬ 
vant  entering  at  the  moment,  caught  the  thief  red  handed,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Since  he  could  not  return  the  way  he  had  come, 
Bugle  turned  to  the  other  door  of  the  dining  room  which  opened 
into  the  front  hall  where  the  gentlemen  were  sitting.  Leaping 
over  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  men  who  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  the  dog  ran  down  the  hall,  across  the  porch  and  out 
into  the  yard.  The  men  and  house  servants  followed  with  a  great 
outcry,  and  the  other  hounds  were  set  after  him. 

“But  they  never  caught  him,”  was  the  Captain’s  boast,  “with 
the  ham  in  his  mouth  he  outran  them  all!” 

Captain  Lanier  had  been  gone  from  home  for  more  than  a 
year,  stationed  with  the  State’s  forces  along  the  coast,  when 
the  war  suddenly  came  to  a  close.  When  the  order  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  soldiers  came,  the  Captain  knew  that  he  himself 
could  reach  home  before  a  letter,  so  he  set  forth  on  horseback 
for  a  ride  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  Walnut  Hill.  No 
one  knew  that  he  was  coming. 

At  this  time  it  was  found  one  morning  that  Bugle  was  mis¬ 
sing  from  the  plantation.  Word  spread  rapidly  through  the  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  colored  folk  were  on  the  look-out  all  day.  When  the 
second  morning  came  and  still  no  sign  of  the  dog,  real  concern 
was  felt,  and  Mrs.  Lanier  dispatched  the  overseer  to  the  cross 
roads’  store  and  to  the  neighboring  plantations  to  inquire  if  any 
one  had  seen  the  missing  hound,  but  there  was  no  word. 

As  the  Captain  reached  his  own  part  of  the  State,  scenes 
became  familiar,  and  he  rode  along  the  dusty  highway,  wrapped 
in  thought  of  home  and  family,  when  in  the  distance  he  perceived 
a  small  cloud  of  dust,  rolling  rapidly  toward  him. 

“Sam,”  he  called  to  his  body  servant,  “what  is  that  coming 
down  the  road?” 

“Master,  I  believe  it’s  a  dog,  but  it  is  sho’  traveling  fast.” 

The  Captain  and  his  man  drew  reins  to  one  side  of  the  road, 
and  awaited  the  dog’s  coming. 

As  it  drew  near,  in  almost  breathless  astonishment  Captain 
Lanier  called  out  the  question  : 

“Bugle?” 

Without  breaking  his  stride,  the  great  hound  lifted  his  head, 
and  with  a  glad  cry  leaped  upon  the  horse  to  his  master. 

“Bugle,  Bugle,”  cried  the  Captain  in  a  voice  husky  with  emo- 
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tion,  and  in  a  moment  more,  man  and  beast  were  on  the  ground, 
the  dog  reared  against  the  master’s  breast. 

That  mystic  sense  called  instinct  by  man,  led  Bugle  to  know 
that  his  master  drew  nigh,  and  he  went  forth  to  meet  him. 

“Umph,  Umph,  now  ain’t  dis  sum-in!”  exclaimed  the  negro 
man. 

“Sam,  how  do  you  suppose  he  knew  that  we  were  coming?” 

“But  he  knew,  he  sho’  knew,”  was  Sam’s  proud  rejoinder. 


Upon  his  return  from  the  War,  James  resumed  his  life  of 
a  tobacco  planter.  Tobacco  is  a  gross  heavy  plant,  requiring  ever 
more  and  more  virgin  soil,  so  James  now  began  to  acquire  more 
land.  On  September  14,  1815,  he  bought  land  on  Pole-Bridge 
Branch  of  the  Danville  Road  from  his  brother-in-law,  Leroy  Shel¬ 
ton,  and  wife  Nancy. 

On  September  1818,  he  bought  twenty-eight  acres  on  John 
Wilson’s  line,  again  from  Leroy  Shelton. 

In  October  1818,  he  bought  land  on  Mountain  Creek.  There 
is  a  distinct  ridge,  or  upland  shift  of  earth  which  extends  across 
the  southern  part  of  Pittsylvania  County,  called  White  Oak 
Mountain.  The  soil  is  a  light  grey,  very  loose,  probably  made  up 
of  disintegrating  rocks.  It  produces  a  unique  type  of  tobacco 
plant,  which  is  known  commercially  as  “Virginia  Leaf”,  having 
a  soft  silky  texture,  and  a  fragrant  aroma.  The  scientist  (agron¬ 
omist)  says  this  is  due  to  the  type  of  soil,  which  is  so  full  of 
sand  that  it  does  not  hold  fertility,  and  the  plant  becomes  deli¬ 
cate.  By  the  early  eighteen  twenties,  White  Oak  Tobacco  had  won 
a  favorable  name,  and  was  in  demand  on  the  market.  James 
Lanier’s  home  lay  in  this  area  of  fine  tobacco  land. 

But  the  growing  of  tobacco  did  not  wholly  satisfy  a  young 
man’s  ambition,  so  about  this  time  he  added  to  his  activities, 
the  profession  of  law. 

We  read  in  the  Court  Records  of  Pittsylvania  County:  At 
a  Court  held  for  Pittsylvania  County,  1817,  “James  Lanier, 
’Gent.,  is  granted  license  to  practice  Law  in  the  .Courts  of  this 
County,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  the  oath  of  Attorney  of 
law,  the  Oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

Colonel  Charles  Lewis  died  in  year  1817,  leaving  a  large 
estate.  James,  as  a  lawyer,  could  now  be  of  some  comfort  to  his 
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mother,  Mrs.  Lewis,  in  her  heavy  responsibilities.  We  may  know 
there  was  much  visiting  to  Milton  now  by  James  and  Mary,  in 
their  love  and  sympathy  for  their  mother. 

Then  while  living  this  busy,  pleasant,  worthwhile  life  of 
a  tobacco  planter  of  Southern  Virginia,  tragedy  befell  James 
Lanier. 

One  morning  while  fox  hunting  with  a  party  of  friends,  he 
rode  on  ahead,  and  a  short  while  later  these  friends  overtook 
him,  lying  unconscious  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  rider,  and  something  unusual  must  have  frightened  his 
horse,  which  threw  him.  He  suffered  a  serious  head  injury  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  buried  on  his  plantation,  but 
the  grave  yard  is  some  distance  from  the  home.  There  you  can 
read  the  epitaph  on  his  head  stone. 

Of  course  there  was  no  will,  and  wife  Mary  was  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  estate.  James  Lanier  died  sometime  in  1830,  for  his 
inventory  was  taken  in  that  year. 

“Inventory  and  Appraisement  of  Estate  of  James  Lanier, 
November  5,  1830.  Mary  M.  Lanier  (wife)  Administrator.” 

27  Slaves 

1  Folding  table 

2  Looking  Glasses 
1  Press 

1  Secretary 
1  Folding  Table 
1  Dressing  Table 

3  Guns 

Rifle  and  Pouch 
1  Blowing  Horn 
Map  of  Virginia 
Map  of  World 
6  Windsor  Chairs 
1  Lot  of  Books 
1  Lot  of  Books 
Candle  Stand 
Work  Stand 
1  Sword 
1  Fiddle 

1  Dressing  Table 

Several  Beds  and  Furniture 

China 

Silver  Spoons  and  etc. 
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To  James  M.  Lanier  and  wife  Mary  Johns  Lanier  were  born : 

1.  John  Hicks  Lanier,  born  December  31,  1811,  married  Cas¬ 
sandra  Herron,  moved  to  Tennessee. 

2.  David  Lanier,  born  1813,  married  Ann  Carter,  daughter 
of  Edward  Carter,  lived  at  “White  Oak.” 

3.  Mary  Johns  Lanier,  born  1815,  married  Green  Hill,  moved 
to  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

4.  Lucy  Washington  Lanier,  born  1817,  married  James  Car¬ 
ter. 

5.  Judith  Johns  Lanier,  born  1819,  married  (1st)  Benj.  Dil- 
worth,  (2nd)  John  Kimmons,  moved  to  Mississippi. 

6.  Charles  Lanier,  born  1821,  married  Wilmoth  Hutchings, 
moved  to  Tennessee. 

7.  James  Lanier,  born  1823,  moved  to  Carroll  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

8.  Sally  Lanier,  born  1825,  married  Mr.  Albert  Withers, 
moved  to  Arkansas. 

9.  Virginia  Cecilia  Anastasia  Lanier,  born  1827,  married 
Morris  Pollok  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  lived  in  Pittsylvania  County. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  James  M.  Lanier,  his  widow 
married  Mr.  Wiliam  Walton.  Mr.  Walton  was  a  wealthy  man, 
owned  much  land  and  many  negroes,  had  a  large  comfortable 
home  and  a  very  elaborate  garden,  containing  many  acres.  Mr. 
Walton  represented  the  County  in  the  General  Assembly  for 
years,  and  while  there  bought  pretty  much  everything  that  could 
be  found  on  the  Richmond  markets  in  flowers,  fruits,  vegetable 
and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  There  was  a  slave  head  gard¬ 
ener  and  as  many  assistants  as  were  needed.  A  small  stream  ran 
through  the  garden  which  was  spanned  by  ornamental  bridges. 
Many  of  the  beds  were  edged  with  chives,  a  form  of  delicately 
flavored  onion  with  pretty  lavender  blossoms.  My  father,  James 
Carter,  was  born  in  1842,  and  he  used  to  make  long  visits  to  his 
Grandmother,  Mary  Lanier  Walton,  and  the  garden  was  his  great 
delight.  He  has  many  times  described  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Walton  bought  and  sold  slaves,  and  that  was  not  coun¬ 
tenanced  in  Virginia;  and  when  their  mother  married  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton,  the  Lanier  children  thought  she  had  committed  an  unpar¬ 
donable  act,  and  they  all  left  Virginia,  and  moved  South  and 
West  except  the  two  unmarried  daughters,  Lucy  and  Virginia 
and  the  son  David. 
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There  is  one  more  incident  told  by  Aunt  Mary  Johnson: 

At  the  time  of  Nat  Turner’s  slave  insurrection,  wild  rumors 
spread  through  the  county,  causing  greatest  alarm.  Word  was 
brought  to  Mrs.  Mary  Lanier’s  home  where  she  lived  with  her 
children  and  slaves,  that  there  was  a  slave  insurrection  going 
on;  great  numbers  of  people  being  slain. 

She  summoned  her  own  slaves  and  told  them  what  was  hap¬ 
pening.  One  of  their  older  men  stepped  forward  and  said,  “Mis¬ 
tress,  there  will  be  no  trouble  here.  I  will  sleep  at  your  door  to¬ 
night.”  The  man  did  so,  there  was  no  trouble,  and  a  few  days 
later  all  was  calm. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lanier  Walton’s 
estate,  her  grandson,  James  Carter,  attended  the  sale  of  the 
household  effects  and  purchased  his  grandmother’s  rosewood 
tilt-top  card  table,  and  her  tall  mantel  clock,  made  by  Eli  Terry 
of  New  England. 

Of  the  three  children  of  James  and  Mary  Johns  Lanier  to 
remain  in  Virginia,  David,  Lucy  and  Virginia,  David  established 
his  home,  White  Oak,  at  the  foot  of  White  Oak  Mountain,  near 
Dry  Fork.  Here  the  prized  bright  yellow  tobacco  grows  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  he  was  a  very  successful  tobacco  planter  and  amass¬ 
ed  a  goodly  estate. 

In  1834,  he  married  Miss  Ann  Carter,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Edward  Carter,  and  had  three  children,  Adolphus,  killed  in  the 
Civil  War,  John,  married  Miss  Sally  Hughes  and  Mary  who 
married  Mr.  James  Jones,  leaving  an  only  child,  James  David 
Jones.  The  latter  married  Maria  Pannill,  daughter  of  Mr.  David 
Pannill,  and  had  sons  Marion,  Stuart  and  George,  and  daughter 
Mary. 

The  heavy  silver  tablespoons  of  Edward  Carter,  marked 
“E.  C.,”  are  treasured  by  his  Jones  descendants. 

Virginia  Cecelia  Anastasia  Lanier  (1827-1885)  was  three 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  father’s  death.  She  grew  up  in  the 
home  of  her  step-father,  William  Walton,  but  spent  much  time 
with  her  uncle,  Nicholas  Lewis,  of  Milton,  with  whom  she  was 
a  great  favorite. 

In  1844,  Virginia  married  Morris  Pollok,  Jr.,  a  young  Scots¬ 
man  who  had  come  to  Virginia  to  look  after  the  silk  plantation 
of  his  uncle,  Morris  Pollok,  Senior,  who  owned  a  silk  mill  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1837, 
asking  the  right  to  own  property  in  Virginia,  Morris  Pollok, 
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Senior,  stated  that  he  had  inherited  the  estates  of  two  of  his 
brothers  who  had  lived  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  their 
fortunes  were  made.  The  petition  was  granted  and  the  silk  plan¬ 
tation  was  located  near  Fall  Creek.  However  it  proved  to  be  a 
failure,  and  young  Morris  instead  became  a  tobacco  planter. 

Morris  Pollok,  Jr.  (born  1823)  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family  of  children.  His  sister,  Agnes,  married  Robert  Dunlap 
who  was  a  man  of  wealth.  On  one  occasion  he  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  visit  his  brother-in-law  in  Virginia,  and  brought  with 
him  his  daughter,  Ann  Dunlap. 

To  Morris  and  Virginia  Pollok  were  born  many  sons  and 
daughters.  Son  Nicholas  Lewis  (named  for  his  mother's  uncle) 
became  a  merchant  in  Danville  and  married  Miss  Rosa  Branch. 
His  eldest  son,  Dr.  Lewis  Pollok,  settled  in  Temple,  Texas,  to 
practice  his  profession.  His  eldest  daughter,  Annie  Wooding  Pol¬ 
lok,  married  her  cousin,  Rutledge  Carter  of  Danville;  and  son 
Nicholas  married  Elizabeth  Benton  Wolley,  great  granddaughter 
of  Senator  Thomas  Benton  of  Missouri. 
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IX. 


LUCY  WASHINGTON  LANIER  CARTER 


Lucy  Washington  Lanier 
Wife  of  James  Carter 


Lucy  Washington  Lanier  (1817-1891)  was  one  of  God’s  no¬ 
blewomen.  Like  a  mother  in  Israel,  she  befriended  all  in  need, 
warm-hearted,  generous  and  kind. 

In  those  bare  months  following  the  surrender  at  Appomat¬ 
tox  in  1865,  food  was  very  scarce  in  Virginia.  Lucy  by  some  good 
fortune,  was  the  possessor  of  a  small  piece  of  breakfast  bacon. 
When  illness  overtook  some  friend  or  neighbor,  she  would  slice, 
paper  thin,  a  few  pieces  of  the  precious  bacon,  and  when  deli¬ 
cately  browned,  with  snowy  linen  and  fair  china,  a  tray  would  be 
sent,  with  a  message  of  love. 

On  July  23,  1834,  Lucy  Lanier  married  James  Carter,  a  son 
of  Thomas  and  Anne  Hutchings  Carter,  and  became  the  mother 
of  fourteen  children. 

1.  Mary  Thomas  (1835-1905),  married  James  P.  Johnson. 

2.  Hutchings  Lanier  (1838-1892),  married  Eliza  G.  Poindexter. 

3.  Ross  (1840-1903),  married  Sallie  Lucke. 

4.  James,  Jr.  (1842-1915),  married  Bettie  Rutledge  Pigg. 

5.  Vincent  (1843-’45). 

6.  Gatrehood  Glover  (1845-1849). 
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7.-8.  Scott  and  Taylor,  twins  (1847- 

9.  John  Dale  (1849-1908),  married  Miss  East. 

10.  Ellen  Hicks  (1851-1919),  married  William  B.  Hurt. 

11.  Ada  Binney  (1858-1872). 

12.  Hugh  Lawson  (1856-1920). 

13.  Maud  (1858-1860). 

14.  Williamson  (1863-1914),  married  Carrie  Dufur. 

The  beautiful  character  of  Lucy  Lanier  is  endearingly  re¬ 
counted  by  the  young  friend  who  poured  out  his  heart  in  writing 
her  obituary. 

“A  mother  in  the  Holy  Church  of  God  has  been  transplanted 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Church  Militant  to  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
triumphant,  —  beloved  by  a  large  family  of  descendants  and 
lamented  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers,  well  may  we 
exlaim,  “Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.”  On  the  27th 
day  of  July,  1891,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age,  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  W.  Carter  was  called  from  this  mortal  tabernacle  of  clay.” 

“Exempt  from  every  bad  quality  and  endowed  with  every 
good  one,  it  seemed  as  if  no  virtue  could  have  received  any  ad¬ 
dition  in  her  without  disturbing  the  harmony  and  fair  proportion 
of  the  whole.  The  writer,  who  has  so  frequently  been  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  her  motherly  kindness,  disinterested  and  unselfish  good¬ 
ness,  asks  the  privilege  of  presenting  this  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  sweetest  characters  he  has 
ever  known. 

“Mrs.  Carter  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  this  place  and  her  beautiful  unselfish  Christian  life  is  an  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  possibilities  of  religion.” 
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X. 


JAMES  CARTER 
1842-1915 

Lucy  Washington  Lanier  Carter’s  third  son  was  named  for 
his  father,  James  Carter,  Jr.,  but  was  always  called  by  him 
“Gentleman.”  James  Sr.  was  a  very  stern  man  in  his  usual  at¬ 
titudes,  but  to  little  Gentleman  he  was  an  indulgent  father. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident: 

Gentleman  objected  to  the  dark,  so  his  wishes  were  respect¬ 
ed  and  a  candle  was  lighted  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  his  bed 
each  night  until  he  fell  asleep.  On  one  occasion  when  his  father 
was  passing  through  the  hall,  he  heard  Gentleman  making  a 
great  outcry,  and  meeting  his  wife  at  the  moment,  he  wanted 
to  know  what  was  troubling  Gentleman. 

“0,  I  suppose  Sally  (nurse)  has  forgotten  to  light  his  can¬ 
dle,”  she  replied,  and  passed  on  unperturbed. 

“Well,  isn’t  someone  going  to  do  something  about  it!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  exasperated  father. 

While  still  quite  a  small  boy,  James  begged  to  accompany 
his  mother  when  he  found  that  she  was  dressing  to  go  out. 
He  was  told  that  she  was  going  calling,  if  he  went  with  her  he 
would  have  to  sit  very  quietly,  and  not  ask  for  anything  to  eat. 
One  only  asked  for  something  to  eat  when  at  home. 

It  was  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  upon  a  parlor  table  was  a 
beautiful  large  red  apple.  Lucy  wondered  what  little  James 
would  do.  After  a  while  there  was  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
conversation,  and  into  the  void  came  James’  small  voice,  “If  I 
was  at  home,  I  would  want  that  apple.” 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  James,  just 
turned  nineteen,  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  Army,  as  his 
older  brothers,  Hutchings  and  Ross  had  done.  He  served  through¬ 
out  the  four  years  of  conflict  in  Armistead’s  Brigade,  Pickett’s 
Division,  Longstreet’s  Corps  of  Lee’s  Army. 

James  was  one  of  a  small  detachment  assigned  to  convey  the 
first  Federal  prisoners  of  War  to  Richmond.  It  was  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  and  word  spread  through  the  city  that  the  first  prisoners 
were  coming  in,  and  the  whole  city  turned  out  to  see  them.  No 
provision  had  been  made  for  prisoners,  and  no  one  knew  what  to 
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do  with  them.  Finally,  prisoners  and  guard  were  comfortably 
lodged  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  city. 

James  received  his  baptism  of  fire  in  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hills,  on  July  1st  1862,  of  which  he  tells  in  the  following  letter 
to  his  mother : 

Camp  near  Richmond 

July  4th,  1862 

My  own  Dearest  Mother 

I  wrote  you  a  note  and  sent  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Blair.  I 
wrote  that  on  the  Battlefield.  We  were  in  a  very  heavy  Battle  on 
1st  of  this  month.  The  Battle  lasted  4  hours.  It  was  the  most 
severe  Fight  that  has  been  fought  during  this  War.  Our  com¬ 
pany  and  a  part  of  the  14th  &  38th  Va.  Regt.  were  on  Pickett. 
We  were  ordered  to  advance  which  we  did  and  were  supported  by 
the  balance  of  the  50th,  14th  and  38th  Regt.  of  Va.,  and  the 
whole  of  the  57th  Va.  and  4th  Ga.  Reg.  We  were  ordered  at  this 
time  to  charge  the  Yankee  Pickett  which  we  did,  driving  them 
before  us  under  the  most  gaulding  artillery  fire  I  ever  heard  in 
all  my  life.  We  soon  got  reinforcement  and  the  attack  was  all 
along  the  line.  The  Yankees  had  about  sixty  cannon  and  ten  gun 
boats.  They  had  a  strong  position  on  a  high  hill  with  so  much 
cannon  it  was  hard  to  drive  them  back.  The  Yankee  Battery  was 
charged  several  times  without  success.  When  night  came  on  the 
Battleground  laid  between  the  two  contending  Armies.  We  held 
all  the  ground  that  we  gain  and  were  ready  to  attack  the  enemy 
next  morning  but  when  morning  came  the  Yankees  were  gone  and 
I  have  not  heard  from  them  since.  Our  loss  in  kill  and  wounded 
and  missing  is  near  five  thousand  and  that  of  the  Yankees  is 
said  to  be  much  heavier.  I  can’t  tell  what  was  the  loss  of  our 
Regt.  yet.  Not  any  killed  in  our  company  but  we  had  nine  wound¬ 
ed.  Our  Regt.  did  very  well  but  our  Company  acted  very  bravely. 
Nearly  all  of  color  guard  was  killed  or  wounded.  Capt.  Martin 
acted  very  bravely  indeed.  After  the  2nd  or  3rd  Flag  bearer  was 
shot  Capt.  Martin  got  the  Flag,  led  the  Force  across  the  field. 
Bro.  Hutch  looks  very  bad  and  so  does  Bro.  Ross  and  I  am  not 
well.  My  leg  gave  me  a  great  deal  pain.  We  had  to  charge  nearly 
a  half  a  mile  over  a  hill  which  was  very  fatiguing.  Do  not  tell  the 
children  that  I  am  not  well  and  write  to  me  soon.  I  will  send  Ada 
&  Ellen  and  Hugh  something  that  was  gotten  off  the  Battle  field. 
Tell  Sister  that  Mr.  Wright  was  much  obliged  to  her  for  the 
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socks.  You  must  give  my  best  respect  to  Grand  Ma  and  Pa.  I  must 
close  my  letter.  The  next  time  I  will  get  in  a  better  position  to 
write  and  see  if  I  can’t  do  a  little  better. 

Good  Bye 
From  your  Aff.  Son 
James 

James  was  one  of  eight  color  guards  appointed  to  bear  aloft 
the  flag  of  the  53rd  Regiment  in  Pickett’s  charge  up  <]onturyl 
Ridge  on  that  fateful  day  at  Gettysburg,  July,  1863.  He  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  in  the  charge.  His  brother  Hutchings  was  in  the 
forefront,  and  when  the  last  colorbearer  was  shot  down,  he 
seized  the  flag  and  ran  forward  beyond  the  rock  wall  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Armistead.  Hancock’s  men  arrived,  Armistead  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  Hutchings,  still  unhurt,  was  captured  with  the 
flag. 

While  a  prisoner  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Carter  Lovell,  wife  of  Judge  Milton  Lovell,  of  Missouri,  heard 
that  Hutchings  was  starving  in  a  northern  prison.  She  sent  him 
a  fifty  dollar  gold  piece,  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  food,  and 
thus  preserved  his  life. 

After  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  knowing  that  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  Lee’s  disbanded  army  would  pass  through  Chatham, 
James  walked  all  night  in  order  to  reach  home  ahead  of  the 
soldiers  and  be  with  his  mother.  She  had  a  few  bushels  of  dried 
black-eyed  peas  and  some  corn  meal,  and  finding  he  could  not 
dissuade  her  from  sharing  what  she  had  with  the  soldiers,  he 
took  charge  of  the  operation.  As  they  came,  he  directed  the  men 
into  the  dining  room,  each  to  take  a  pone  of  corn  bread  and  a 
cup  of  peas,  then  passing  through  another  door  that  led  into  a 
grassy  yard,  to  rest  and  have  water  at  the  well.  For  four  and 
five  days  the  tired  hungry  men,  mostly  from  the  far  South, 
passed  quietly  through,  then  on  to  Danville. 

Early  one  morning  a  cavalry  officer  asked  to  speak  to  the 
mistress  of  the  home.  The  officer  wished  to  express  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  her  kindly  courtesy  and  generosity.  In  talking,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  Lucy 
noted  that  she  had  a  sister  living  there,  Mrs.  Green  Hill,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Mississippi.  The  officer  exclaimed,  “Why  Madame,  Mrs. 
Hill  is  our  neighbor  and  a  very  dear  friend.” 

In  the  lean  years  following  the  War,  James  went  West, 
spending  a  year  in  Tennessee,  with  his  uncle,  John  Hicks  Lanier 
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and  his  wife  “Aunt  Cassie,”  then  on  to  California.  Here  he  went 
into  partnership  with  the  McCullough  Brothers  in  cattle  ranch¬ 
ing.  The  ranch  lay  along  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
in  the  summer  the  cattle  were  driven  up  into  high  mountain  pas¬ 
tures  near  the  snow  line.  James  descirbed  the  flowers  blooming 
near  the  snow  line  in  these  pastures  as  unbelievably  beautiful ! 

One  autumn  they  lingered  too  late  before  starting  down 

with  the  herds,  and  were  overtaken  by  the  snows,  which  were 
perhaps  a  little  early.  All  unprepared,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  blinding  blizzard,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  made 
their  way  down  to  the  first  wayfarer’s  cabin,  where  they  found 
dry  wood  and  matches  all  ready  for  such  an  emergency. 

This  is  a  beautiful  section  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
we  have  two  booklets  of  views  which  James  brought  home  with 
him,  which  are  greatly  prized.  They  were  guide  books  issued  by 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads,  printed  by  T.  Nelsons 
and  Sons,  New  York.  These  two  guide  books  are  entitled  “The 
Yosemite  Valley,”  and  “Salt  Lake  City  and  Way  Thither.”  They 
were  published  after  1870  and  before  1873,  when  James  purchas¬ 
ed  them. 

Upon  a  visit  home  in  1873,  James  met  and  married  Miss 
Bettie  Rutledge  Pigg,  bought  a  plantation,  “Banister  Heights,” 
and  became  a  Virginia  tobacco  planter.  In  later  years,  he  owned 
a  beautiful  home  in  Chatham. 

To  James  and  Bettie  Carter  were  born  four  children: 

Rutledge,  (1874-1955),  married  Annie  Wooding  Pollok. 

Lanier,  (1877-1918),  married  Mary  Belle  Moon. 

Shirley,  (1895 - ),  married  Catherine  Coles. 

Maud,  married,  1902,  Nath.  E.  Clement,  a  young  lawyer  of 
Chatham. 

The  latter  were  the  parents  of: 

Elizabeth  Lanier  Clement. 

Rutledge  Carter  Clement,  married  Adele  Whitside,  1941, 

Henry  Turner  Clement,  married  Patsy  Jane  Whitehead, 
1935*  -  . 

Elizabeth  Lanier  Clement  was  reared  in  Chatham,  gradua¬ 
ted  from  Chatham  Hall  School  in  1923,  and  from  Sweet  Briar 
College  in  1927. 
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The  budding  strains  of  her  literary  gifts  are  clearly  seen  in 
the  following  themes  written  during  her  college  days. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  A  LADY 

Having  had  the  enormous  good  fortune  in  the  days  of  her 
youth  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  somewhat  aged  suitor,  she  had 
had  nothing  to  do  but  live.  In  that  she  succeeded  admirably.  She 
had  had  her  house,  her  garden,  a  long  list  of  family  traditions, 
and  Williamsburg.  Now  she  had  her  subsistence,  as  well ;  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasant  things  with  which  one  might  commit  anything, 
dream  life  away,  sail  foreign  shores,  or  write  histories  of  old 
times.  But  Miss  Janet  took  them  to  herself  and  made  of  them 
an  art  of  living.  They  brought  to  her  the  throngs  of  art,  the 
hosts  of  Beauty,  and  inward  things  of  the  spirit.  True,  she  has 
missed  children  of  her  own  self,  but  one  can  well  imagine  that 
Miss  Janet  very  purposely  chose  a  life  of  spinisterhood,  weigh¬ 
ing  the  happiness  of  her  wedded  friends,  perhaps  having  been 
unfortunate  in  her  observations.  Or  she  might  have  thought  to 
show  her  world  that  a  woman  might  remain  unmarried  and  un¬ 
embittered,  becoming  a  forerunner  of  modern  womanhood  and 
choosing  as  her  profession  the  untaught  science  of  living. 

Seventy  years  in  Williamsburg  and  she  wears  lavender,  old 
blue,  and  pale  pink.  Yellow,  bright  red  and  flashing  purple,  she 
relegates  to  her  garden,  and  it  is  no  ordinary  garden,  either.  To 
view,  it  is  only  another  huge  bouquet,  such  as  all  old-fashioned 
gardens  seem,  but  to  hear  from  Miss  Janet  that  this  row  of 
blossoms  was  moved  from  the  gardens  about  the  Governor’s 
Palace,  so  long  ago  before  they  were  torn  away,  and  that  that 
small  flower  is  found  no  where  else  in  America,  one  sees  it  only 
in  Dutch  gardens,  it  is  a  bouquet  of  fantasies. 

Her  house  is  long  and  low,  sweeping  along  the  ridge  of  a 
low  hill.  Six  times  it  has  been  added  to,  six  times  since  its  first 
small  portion  when  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers  out  from  James¬ 
town  came  full  seven  miles  into  the  strange  regions  of  Middle 
Plantation.  Its  low  hill  curves  around  one  side  of  the  knoll  upon 
which  the  Colonial  capitol  stood.  Perhaps  a  more  distinguished 
group  of  colonial  homes  were  found  around  the  old  Capitol  at  its 
end  of  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  than  were  centered  about  the 
Governor’s  Palace,  in  the  middle  of  the  long  street,  or  near  the 
College  at  the  other  end.  In  Williamsburg  everything  is  judged 
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according  to  its  age,  no  other  merit  is  efficacious.  The  oldest  of 
the  old  houses  were  here  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  for 
Middle  Plantation  extended  along  the  road  from  the  landing  on 
King’s  Creek  to  the  landing  on  Queen’s  Creek,  even  before  the 
Capitol  was  moved  up  from  Jamestown.  But  now  the  house  is  a 
treasure  house.  It  holds  traditions  of  strange  ghosts,  quaint 
stories  of  celebrated  guests,  a  famous  wallpaper  that  time  has 
not  dulled,  Governor  Yardley’s  desk,  and  Miss  Janet. 

Miss  Janet  holds  herself  straight  and  high  as  a  queen.  She 
walks  smartly.  She  is  the  daughter  of  governors,  statesmen  and 
famous  teachers.  She  is  also  the  daughter  of  lovely  ladies  of 
patrician  brows,  smooth  cheeks  and  calm  mouths.  She  has  a 
worshipful  devotion  for  everything  old  and  an  elated  interest  in 
all  that  is  new,  for  she  is  also  a  cosmopolitan  figure. 

For  many  years  the  gay  world  was  sweeter  than  the  quiet 
garden.  One  can  easily  see  Miss  Janet  sweeping  through  great 
drawing  rooms,  graciously  acknowledging  bows  of  appreciation. 
Now,  she  will  show  you,  if  she  holds  you  in  fair  regard,  pictures 
of  her  friends,  which  they  have  given  her,  admirals,  cabinet 
members  and  foreign  ministers,  people  whom  we  delight  to  read 
about  and  she  delights  to  tell  us  about.  She  talks  best  on  some 
dreary  afternoon  when  you  two  are  taking  tea  together  before 
her  delicately  crackling  fire.  This  will  be  in  her  little  parlor 
where  there  are  no  frowning  portraits  of  stiff  ancestors,  only 
over  the  mantel  miniatures  of  charming  ladies,  done  in  the  best 
French  manner,  and  the  undulled  blue  of  the  wallpaper. 
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XI. 


FROM  A  CHINESE  BOWL 

A  blue  Chinese  bowl  is  the  most  precious  of  all  my  worldly 
possessions.  It  is  my  only  museum  piece  and  the  delight  of  my 
daily  life.  Its  honorable  qualities  arise  from  the  event  that  it 
was  made  during  the  early  part  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  and  is  one 
of  the  first  attempts  to  introduce  peach-blow  lustre.  Its  joy-giv¬ 
ing  qualities  are  its  low,  round  curvy-ness  and  its  four  “squadgy” 
legs. 

It  sits  on  its  teakwood  stand  in  the  filtering  stream  of  the 
morning  sun,  in  the  flicker  of  the  hearth  fire.  Its  beauty  is  as 
undisturbed  by  the  hard  brightness  of  the  morning  as  by  the 
kind  glow  of  the  evening.  It  is  as  blue  as  the  delicate  blue  of  a 
spring  sky.  It  is  as  soft  as  an  autumn  haze,  and  around  its  curve 
there  is  a  faint  pink  as  if  rose  petals  dropped  there. 

This  little  bowl  has  quite  strangely  grown  into  my  life, 
perhaps  because  it  reflects  the  magic  of  the  East.  There  it  sits, 
glowing  like  a  living  thing,  bearing  the  comfort  of  the  silent 
friend  who  understands,  enthralling  me  with  its  beauty. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  never  tires  of  looking  at  a  rug,  a 
piece  of  poreclain,  or  beaten  brass  of  Oriental  make.  In  them  we 
see  the  devotion  of  dreams.  The  soul  of  the  man  who  has  made 
them,  his  patience  and  his  faith  lie  under  the  lustre  of  the  porce¬ 
lain,  under  the  shine  of  the  metal,  and  a  thing  that  is  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  must  be  nearer  God  than  one  of  sodden  clay. 

The  fruits  of  the  Oriental’s  labors  are  the  fruits  of  his  soul. 
In  his  handiwork  centuries  of  domesticity  and  prayer  are  re¬ 
flected.  Patience,  repose,  skill,  sorrow  and  laughter  are  also 
there.  “In  the  name  of  God”  he  begins  his  task  and  with  “praise 
be  to  God”  he  ends  it. 

The  man  of  the  East  lives  in  his  dreams  and  his  devotions. 
In  to  his  work  he  weaves  his  dreams,  and  surrounds  both  work 
and  dreams  with  his  devotion.  There  abides  his  all.  This  com¬ 
plex  form  of  labor  is  an  extension  of  soul  and  transference  of 
personality.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  Oriental  wares  seem  to 
be  human  companions  rather  than  material  possessions. 

And  moreover,  the  mind  of  the  Oriental  is  not  taxed  with 
industrial  cares  and  problems.  As  long  as  the  earth  yields  him 
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food,  and  the  heavens  visions,  he  feels  that  the  strength  of  the 
hills  is  his.  He  maintains  his  religion  as  the  center  of  his  home 
and  his  simple  social  order.  For  more  than  a  hundred  centuries, 
his  religious  festivals  have  provided  him  with  intellectual,  social 
and  religious  stimuli. 

And  yet  men  say  that  the  civilization  of  the  East  is  of  little 
value.  I  question  how  a  civilization  built  upon  undying  devotion 
to  God  and  hearth  can  ever  be  unstable.  It  is  rather  foundations 
of  this  kind  that  never  totter.  God  is  in  the  home  and  God  is  in 
the  shop  of  every  Oriental.  God  is  in  the  man  and  God  is  in  the 
heart.  Each  piece  of  work  that  comes  from  the  Oriental's  hands 
bears  deeply  engraved  upon  it  the  maxim  that  is  their  heritage  of 
civilization:  “A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  what  he  possesseth." 

Cathedrals  of  old  times  must  have  for  the  worshippers  who 
kneel  there  the  same  realness  of  personality;  there  are  shadowy 
conclaves  of  patience,  carved  spires  of  faith.  And  whenever  a 
worshipper  looks  up,  he  sees  the  realization  of  a  dream  that 
teaches  prayer  and  devotion.  Perhaps  the  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  not  grown  too  far  away  from  the  spirit  of  the  Orient 
that  was  born  in  his  ancestors  of  ancient  times.  And  yet,  sim¬ 
plicity  may  have  been  the  key  note  of  his  faith,  simplicity  and  a 
child-like  belief  in  symbols.  This  life  was  a  straightforward  un¬ 
eventful  existence.  All  that  he  might  live  for,  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  emotion,  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  a  great  purpose, 
the  erection  of  a  symbol.  There  was  little  to  crowd  a  man's  life 
then.  He  might  live  it  in  hedged-in  devotion  to  one  object  and 
escape  that  confused  feeling  of  hastening  through  with  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  one  thing  in  order  to  appreciate  another  and  an¬ 
other. 

Volumes  of  old  times  must  have  given  their  readers  a  like 
sensitivity  to  emotions,  must  have  been  a  like  progenitor  of 
eternal  wisdom  and  faith.  The  delicate  art  of  illuminating  was 
the  spiritual  voice  of  those  monks  who  were  not  playing  the  part 
of  world  teachers  or  world  governors.  They  aligned  with  the 
worship  of  God  the  worship  of  beauty.  Colors  of  gold  and  wine 
and  purple  vestments,  tiny  tendrils  of  lines,  infinite  care  in  the 
little  strokes  to  make  the  Christ  Child's  face,  infinite  pains  in 
the  Mary  Mother’s  smile,  and  each  sad  tonsured  worshipper 
bending  over  his  wooden  bench  until  his  weary  back  was  stiffen¬ 
ed.  So  those  artist  monks  took  colors  out  of  sunsets  and  spring 
skies  and  mingled  them  with  a  great  devotion  to  beauty,  a  deep 
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patience  in  creating  and  a  high  faith  in  the  stories  of  God  and 
His  son.  Then  they  died  and  left  this  beauty  a  heritage  to  man¬ 
kind. 

Of  all  these  things  my  Chinese  bowl  speaks,  whether  in  sun 
or  in  firelight,  the  love  of  God,  and  man,  and  native  health  are 
enrapt  in  its  blue  lustre,  and  it  stands  willing  to  share  with  who¬ 
ever  may  be  there  to  receive  its  blessed  inheritance. 


XII. 

THREE  TALL  SHIPS 

A  LOVELY  THING  A  SHIP  CAN  BE 

A  lovely  thing  a  ship  can  be 
With  stately  moving  yellow  wings , 

When  it  is  sailing  down  to  sea. 

With  sails  full-set  for  Italy 

Where  there  is  ivhat  an  old  man  sings, 

A  lovely  thing  a  ship  can  be. 

Its  magic  hold  is  ivory, 

All  full  of  olden,  golden  things, 

When  it  is  sailing  down  to  sea. 

When  a  blue  haze  enwraps  it  free 
And  a  pale  new  moon  about  it  swings, 

A  lovely  thing  a  ship  can  be. 

The  west-wind  blows  it  lazily 

And  breaks  the  gold  the  sunset  flings 

When  it  is  sailing  doivn  the  sea, 

Or  voyaging  toward  eternity 

Where  God  nor  man  cares  ivhat  she  brings. 

A  lovely  thing  a  ship  can  be 

When  it  is  sailing  doivn  to  sea. 
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